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The Railroad Age Gazette is neither a high t tariff paper nor 
a low tariff paper, nor do we intend to take a partisan attitude 
in the discussion now being carried on in and out of Congress. 
But there is one way in which the tariff discussion comes home 
to us and to all railways and manufacturers alike, regardless 
of personal views. It is extremely easy to make mistakes in 
tariff adjustment, although it is usually possible to live under 
wrong, after a sufficient period of 


the adjustments, right or 


time has shown how it is to be done. Both adjustment and 
the rumor of adjustment, however, are extremely damaging 
to all conservative business. More especially is this true 
when the adjustment is expected to follow a series of rather 
irregular hearings, in which a number of frankly selfish wit- 
nesses argue before a committee which is trying to do the work 
of years in a few weeks, and has to deal with many conflicts 
of testimony; conflicts which would be comic if they were not 
so serious. It seems to us that this way of adjusting a tariff 
in no way befits the seriousness of the situation. We venture 


to suggest that a tariff commission, containing not to exceed 
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five members, be created by Congress, tenure of office to be 
during life or good behavior; that this commission be given 
authority to conduct such investigations and hold such hear- 
ings as it may deem necessary, and to report to Congress such 
during 
the congressional session in 1911, and thence biennially. We 
suggest that this commission be made up of two broad-gage 
bysiness men, two economists of the type of Charles Francis 
Adams and one federal judge; that the commissioners devote 
their whole time to the task before them, and receive salaries 
In this 


foolishness and politics can for- 


changes in the tariff as appear to it to be desirable, 


commensurate with the importance of their work. 
way we believe that haste, 
ever be eliminated from the making of the tariff. 





It is with regret that we must call attention to what appears 
to be deliberate unfairness in the annual report of the inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Commission starts its re- 
port by saying, in effect, that the financial depression did not 
hit the railways of the country as hard as they made out, 
and that they were unjustified in saying that the losses in- 
flicted were so severe as to warrant universal advances in 
rates or reductions in wages, or both. To demonstrate this, 
the Commission compares the revenues of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, with those for several previous fiscal years, 
and demonstrates that the gross earnings for the fiscal year 
1908 were only some 6% per cent. smailer in 1908 than in 
1907. Of course, the fallacy of this argument the 
fact that depression did not strike the railways, at its worst, 
until very near the first of January, 1908, so that the first half 
of their fiscal year showed the highest gross earnings in 
American railway history. The 1908 falling off in railway 
gross earnings in this country amounted to a-great deal more 
than 634 per cent.; but the depression must be measured by 
the calendar year, and not by the fiscal year. 


lies in 





WORK OF THE RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 


We print in another column the extraordinary record of the 
Railway Business Association since its organization last fall. 
This record in itself is clear evidence that the Association has 
passed the experimental stage, and has reached the point 
where it can perform and is performing the immense public 
service of standing as a great, impartial body, strong enough 
to tackle gross legislative injustice to the railways, and strong 
enough to rebuke the varying forms of corporate rudeness that 
have brought about much of this legislation, and are still 
obstructing the way to mutual understanding between rail- 
ways and their customers. The Association is not lobbying; 
neither is it engaging in a foolish and purposeless effort to 
obscure some of the glaring defects that still exist in the 
public relations of the railways. It exists as an organized 
protest against injustice from without and from within. It 
realizes that the railways are responsible for most of their 
sorrows, and that the way out of these difficulties, in the last 
analysis, is only to be found in a widespread determination to 
fill the length and breadth of the country with petty friends 
of the management instead of petty enemies. The associa- 
tion that can make this so clear to a general manager that he 
will do something about it, and that can stop the mouth of the 
agitator-legislator by convincing him that his own popularity 
lies in fairness instead of unfairness, is doing a mighty im- 
portant work in this country, and it ought to have the whole- 
hearted support of every manufacturer. 

It may be said that the active present service of the Asso- 
ciation lies in building up the forces of Reason until they shall 
loom as big as the forces of Wrath. It is a curious fact at 
this time, that this work should still be hazarded by the con- 
tinuance of what may be described as the claim-department 
type of relations between railways and their clients. Perhaps 
it is over-statement to say that all railway claim departments 
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cost more than they save; perhaps not. At all events, the 
broad, general claim-department principle of paying the man 
who promises to make the most trouble and economizing on 
the man who is apt to make the least, adds a brick every day 
to the wall which separates the admirably important and 
skilful transportation work of the railways from the apprecia- 
tion which it deserves; a wall which the Business Association 
is trying hard to tear down. We know of a mercantile claim 
department that settled $75,000 worth of claims every year and 
itself cost $25,000 a year to run, which was abolished entirely 
and the experiment tried of settling claims at sight, for the ad- 
vertising value of such a settlement. The result at the close 
of the first year was a clear gain in dollars and cents to the 
company. How much it gained in reputation and general 
popularity by this act can less easily be measured, but it is 
safe to assume that it did not lose. 

The Association is making a first-rate endeavor to smother 
the hostility towards railways and at the same time to teach 
general managers the value of friendship as an asset. To the 
best of our belief, this is the first time that any one organiza- 
tion has had the strength and the wisdom to carry on this 
kind of a campaign from both ends at once. 





MR. BROWN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


A little more than a year ago the New York Central—to 
paraphrase the remark of one high in its counsels—was going 
toward receivership at 40 miles an hour. At the very brink it 
was turned aside by two strong men and headed on a safe 
One of these men becomes president of the company 
on the first of February. In the hour of urgent need he 
demonstrated his fitness to begin and carry on the work which 
made the enormous operating economies of 1908 effective. To 
make’ an efficient operating machine out of the helter skelter 
aggregation of great properties comprising the New York Cen- 
tral system is the huge and inspiring task which awaits Mr. 
Brown. Ten years ago the New York Central was a family 
road, connected by marriage with several other family roads. 
At that time it owned almost no lines outside the state of 
New York. Since then it has acquired actual, tight control 
ot the Lake Shore, the Big Four; Michigan Central; Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie; Lake Erie & Western; Boston & Albany; 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern; Rutland; New York & Ottawa, 
and lines running into the Pennsylvania coal fields which, 
for the first time in its history, gave the New York lines 
assurance of undisturbed fuel supply. It now operates over 
12,000 miles of road, with gross earnings more than doubled 
in the last ten years. This great system has substantially a 
water grade between New York and Chicago, passing through 
the rich cities of Albany, Schenectady, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Cleveland: it also has a highly important feeder 
system bringing traffic from most of the best traffic points in 
the Middle West, and it has long-established relations of 
harmony and mutual helpfulness with one of the great Gran- 
ger roads, operating in the northwestern states. 

The opportunities of this system are boundless. It is ap- 
parently only starting on the great career of usefulness for 
which it is destined, and’ heretofore it has been harassed 
up to the limit of its strength by the problems which con- 
fronted it. It has had to provide at New York the most expensive 
system of terminal improvements which the world had then 
seen; it has had to make over into a high-class transportation 
machine a very profitable old-fashioned railway along the banks 
of the Hudson river; it has had to harmonize all the opera- 
tions of its trunk lines and its feeder lines, and jit has had 
to do ail these things at once. During the past ten years, 





path. 


not far from $100.000,000 has been spent in New York state in 
making bridges and track strong enough for heavy trains at 
high speeds, in eliminating grade crossings and in the com- 
prehensive terminal improvements in the electric zone. 

It may be said briefly that the New York Central has suf- 
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fered during recent years in three fundamental particulars. 
It has been imperatively necessary for it to take on simul- 
taneously a large number of construction, organization, and 
operation problems; while engaged in this work it has been 
underofficered, and the extremely capable men at the head 
of the organization have not been given a free hand. It is 
interesting and instructive to compare very roughly the basic 
principles of the organization of three great properties—the 
Harriman group of roads, the New York Central roads and 
the Pennsylvania roads. In the Harriman group, direction 
of the financing and of the broad policies has been concen- 
trated on the remarkable man who is at once the nominal and 
actual head of the system. He has two extraordinary lieut- 
enants—Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Kruttschnitt. Each of them 
governs a province, one being responsible for the basic prin- 
ciples of getting the business; the other for the fundamentals 
of taking care of it after it is gotten. But these colonial gov- 
ernors do not attempt detail administration. Mohler is, to 
all intents, king of the Union Pacific; Bancroft, king of the 
Oregon Short Line; Calvin, of the Southern Pacific. No mat- 
ter how able the man who sits in the office at Chicago, he 
cannot personally attend to details of first rate importance that 
arise day by day in the management of these enormous prop- 
erties. There must be a man on the ground, and he must 
have authority. 

The theory of the Pennsylvania organization is somewhat 
different, but it works in about the same way. McCrea is 
responsible for the lines east and west; Wood, viceroy of the 
lines west. McCrea has his headquarters staff and divisional 
staff as well; so has Wood, and the headquarters organization 
located at Pittsburgh for the joint benefit of the Northwest 
system and Southwest system is so strong that the actual 
operation of each broad division is ably handled by its general 
superintendent. 

In the case of the New York Central lines, the headquarters 
organization is an extremely strong one; but it is located 
in Grand Central Station, with a single strong offshoot at 
Chicago. The actual headquarters organization of each of 
the distinctive properties, such as the Lake Shore, the Michi- 
gan Central, etc., is an absentee organization, with the result 
that the general manager who is the operating head, is far 
removed from his official base. His authority is limited, and 
he knows well that it is limited. The Grand Central staff 
simply has not hands enough, or eyes enough, or hours enough, 
to attend to the affairs of each principality as they should be 
attended to. 

We believe that such defects as exist in the New York 
Central organization are capable of comparatively easy 
remedy; we believe that the new executive head has the 
ability to operate the read as it should be operated, and we 
hope he will be given a free hand. Assuming that these 
things are so, the history of the New York Central during the 
next ten years ought to be one of the most interesting records 
in the annals of American railway transportation. 





A NEW RAILWAY COALITION. 





If one glances at the railway map of Canada there appears 
in the Canadian Pacific system one of the most striking 
as well as symmetrical groups of railway lines to be found 
in the world. It is vast as well as symmetrical. It has a 
mileage which in round numbers may be fixed at 14,000. It 
is trans-continental, spanning the whole American Continent 
with trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific steamship connections. 
It has a great network of subsidiary lines tapping the 
British American wheat regions and another group of sub- 
roads reaching the mining regions of the far Northwest. It 
is a railway backbone in the more populous regions of old 
Fastern Canada. Its huge subsidies received from the Cana- 
dian government in the form of the land grant of 25,000,000 
acres and cash in the form of the same number of dollars 
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are matters of history. It reaches by its connections on our 
own side of the border Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and the 
Southwest, as well as St. Paul and Minneapolis. Six years 
ago it had a mileage of 7,590; now its mileage is nearly 
double. Drawn on a map of size the system meets the eye 
as a “running” group of railway lines to the last degree 
_graphic and impressive. 

While this great railway development has been in progress 
East, West and Northwest in British America, President 
Mellen, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, has also 
been doing things. His annexation of the Ontario & Western, 
of the Poughkeepsie Bridge system, of steamboat lines and of 
some 1,300 miles of trolley lines may be cursorily referred 
to, but big as they are, having only incidental relation to his 
more important acquisition of the Boston & Maine. Spite 
of Massachusetts and federal obstacles the New Haven con- 
tro! of the Boston & Maine may be regarded as practically 
assured through the so-called ‘Billard’ private ownership 
—-pretty transparent as a “holding” device but stalwart 
legally. With the Boston & Maine in hand the territorial 
control of New England by the New Haven becomes well 
nigh complete and only modified by the isolated lines of 
the Grand Trunk, the independent Bangor & Aroostook and 
the “long bridge” of the Boston & Albany, reaching between 
those cities and with practically no subsidiary and branch 
lines. The acquired Boston & Maine with its acquisitor, the 
New Haven, forms a system of about 6,000 miles—counting 
in roads like the Ontario & Western and the Central New 
England, not yet formally merged—and with the outlying 
Boston & Maine, welding the system to the Canadian Pacific. 
On the map the New Haven system has thus become a kind 
of huge Canadian Pacific terminal in a region highly pro- 
ductive of first class freight and reaching New York City. 
Two railway systems and two only thus constitute an “all- 
rail” line between the Pacific Ocean, on the West, and New 
England and the Metropolis, on the East. 


An early signal of this new and expansive coalition based 
on natural physical conditions was to be looked for. It came 
last June but was almost at the time unobserved. The New 
Haven system south of the Boston & Albany line had for years 
been cut off from the lower westward “commodity” differen- 
tials enjoyed by Northern New England and by the water 
lines from New York, including the Southern steamship 
lines, the Hudson river and lake routes and the Grand Trunk 
route via boat line to New London, Conn., on which, how- 
ever, the New Haven company owned the boats. The signal 
referred to was the announcement last June of a new differ- 
ential agreement between the New Haven and the Canadian 
Pacific represented in cents per hundred weight by 5, 4, cr 
2 and 1 for New Haven territory proper, and the six classes 
of freight, respectively, and the higher differential of 10, 8, 6, 
4, 4 and 3, as applied to New York City over the “all rail” 
New Haven and Canadian Pacific. 

That was last June, as stated, when the new agreement 
attracted but scant attention. Since then the better part of 
a year has intervened. Considerable traffic has been directed 
over the New Haven lines from New York and elsewhere 
to the Canadian Pacific, albeit the distance is some 350 or 
400 miles longer to westward points—and the significance 
of the agreement is beginning to attract serious attention 
now with, if we are not mistaken, threats of the southern 
marine lines of cutting rates. One meeting of the executive 
committee of the trunk lines has already been held to-consider 
the situation and another is due next week with results very 
obscure in a highly complicated case, especially now that 
shippers in Southern New England and New York have 
“tasted” the lower rates of the new differential, and the busi- 
ness by the new “all-rail’” combination is increasing. 

From time to time in the past we have pointed out the 
meanings of that well nigh absolute territorial control of 
New England, which the New Haven has been rapidly secur- 
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ing with its annexed power of diverting freight as well as— 
in a less degree—passenger traffic, and of making new agree- 
ments favorable to itself with connecting railway systems. 
A big railway system with highly productive territory sub- 
stantially immune to invasion can do many things which 
it cannot do otherwise. The recent compromise with the 
Reading and Baltimore & Ohio, resulting in transfers of 
freight to the Poughkeepsie Bridge system is one instance 
and the New Haven-Canadian Pacific differential has every 
outward aspect of another upon a much larger scale. It 
will hardly escape attention, also, how closely it synchronizes 
with the control of the Boston & Maine as a connecting link 
with the foreign railway corporation. Deeper searched this 
project of an enduring all-rail trans-continental coalition of 
great railway systems bears not only on traffic situations 
but may have an acute political significance not entirely local- 
ized to New England. 





THE STATE RAILWAY COMMISSIONS. 


The important analytical study of the state railway com- 
missions that we print on another page shows that more 
commissioners are still recruited from the law than from any 
other vocation. So many of the problems of railway com- 
missions have legal phases that probably every such body 
of three members should contain one good lawyer. Where 
there are five or more members, perhaps two should be law- 
yers. But on some commissions lawyers predominate, while 
on others there are none. Furthermore, many of the lawyer- 
commissioners owe their places less to their success in the 
practice of law than in the practice of politics; and to say 
that a man is a successful practitioner of politics is upt to 
be the same thing as to say that he dances on the railways 
on every stump. 

The commissions contain a large number of manufacturers, 
merchants, farmers and other shippers, and a small sprin- 
kling of former railway officers and employees. The main duty 
of the commissions is to arbitrate between shippers and rail- 
ways. <A shipper who becomes a railway commissioner is 
pretty sure to have a bias in favor of shippers, just as a 
railway man who becomes a commissioner is pretty sure to 
have a bias in favor of railways. A commission composed 
of one man having the railway’s point of view, another hav- 
ing the shipper’s point of view, and a third the impartial 
point of view of a jurist, probably would do approximate jus- 
tice. But while the politician’s and the shipper’s points of 
view usually are represented, the judicial and the railway 
points of view often are neglected. With one exception, the 
railway men that are on the state commissions do not come 
from the traffic department, and therefore lack special knowl- 
edge for dealing with the most vital questions passed on by 
these bodies; those affecting rates. However upright the 
intentions of the state commissions, the previous occupations 
and affiliations of most of their‘members gives them a bias, 
conscious or unconscious, against the railways. Many are, in 
effect, packed courts. 

Men having more or less special fitness for railway commis- 
sioners can be found among lawyers, among railway officers, 
among shippers who have given special study to traffic mat- 
ters, among engineers. Some of the best equipped men in 
the country for the work of commissions could be found 
among the economists in the various universities who have 
specialized on railway economic problems, but university pro- 
fessors seldom have political influence, and the only promi- 
nent economist in the country on a commission is B. H. Meyer, 
Chairman of the Wisconsin board. If all the state commis- 
sions were appointive by the governors, their personnel 
probably would be improved in special fitness. To get and 
keep the right kind of talent higher salaries must be paid. 
The size of the salaries should, no doubt, be related to con- 
ditions in the particular states; but, allowing for conditions, 
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most of the present salaries of commissioners and the princi- 
pal employees of the commissions are ridiculously low com- 
pared with the earnings of men of ability and experience in 
business and the professions. 

Next to choosing experts to do difficult work, the best way 
is to keep at the work those chosen until experience makes 
them experts. The duties of railway commissions are com- 
plicated and technical. It is a labor of years for even a 
man of exceptional ability and industry to get a firm grasp 
of the principles of railway economics and rate making; and 
railway commissioners have to deal also with operating, engi- 
neering and other classes of problems. If they are to handle 
these hard subjects with a semblance of intelligence, and not 
to the detriment of all lines of business, their tenure of 
office must depend, like that of the judges of most of our 
courts, mainly on good behavior, and they must give all 
their time and energy to their official work. Experience has 
shown that men of ability who go on railway commissions 
without much knowledge of railway affairs may ripen into 
fair and expert regulating authorities if given ample time 
to study their duties and to master more or less of the details 
of the business of the railway and the shipper. The fairest 
and wisest members of a railway board are usually those 
who have been on the longest, regardless of the views they 
held when first elected or appointed. There are but few 
commissions that would not be much better commissions ten 
years from now if meantime their membership should be un- 
changed. But the term of office of state commissioners is 
only from two to six years; they spend a good deal of their 
time and energy seeking reappointment or re-election; and 
in spite of their efforts to hold their jobs the average time 
the present incumbents have served is less than the minimum 
required for a man of ordinary ability, but unfamiliar with 
railway affairs, to learn enough about rates or operation to 
do any important act that will not seem to the adept in rail- 
way matters a folly or a crime. 

Instead of six years being the maximum term of office 
it should be the minimum. In many states the term of office 
of district judges is two or three times as long as that of 
railway commissioners. The judge always comes to the bench 
with the knowledge and experience of a lawyer, while the 
commissioner usually has to spend most of his first term 
getting acquainted with his duties; yet, while the wholesome 
practice of repeatedly re-electing judges is general, the un- 
wholesome practice prevails widely of retiring railway com- 
missioners before they have had time to get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their work. 

Inexperienced and inexpert railway commissions will harm 
shippers, railways and public. They have harmed them and 
are harming them now. No matter how much natural ability 
a man may have who sets himself up as a lawyer, he is 
pretty sure to lose his client’s case if he has not some knowl- 
edge of law and judicial procedure. No matter how much 
natural ability a man may have who sets himself up as a 
surgeon, he is is pretty sure to kill his patient if he has 
not studied long and hard the use of medicine and the 
knife. And no matter how much natural ability men may 
have, no matter how good their intentions may pe, no matter 
what their experience as lawyers, or merchants or manufac- 
turers may have been, it is folly to think that, without previ- 
ous thorough -study of railway matters, they can step right 
from their law office or counting rooms to the office of a rail- 
way commission, and begin changing rates, regulating opera- 
tion and supervising accounts without injustice to some of the 
interests affected and injury to all of them. 

The secretary of one of the state commissions wrote, in 
sending information for the article on another page: “Our 
commission feels the need very greatly of larger salaries and 
an increased office force.’ No doubt many other commissions 
feel much the same way. If regulation by commissions is not 


to be futile in some states, unmitigatedly harmful in others 
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and of value in but few, the policy of the public in constitut- 
ing and dealing with most of the commissions will have to 
be radically changed. 
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Notes on Practical Mechanical Drawing. By Victor T. Wilson and 
Carlos L. McMaster. Second edition, revised and enlarged. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Wilson & McMaster. 100 pages; 6 in, by 9 in. ; 66 
illustrations. Cloth. 


This, like ‘many other books of a similar character, was 
originally, in part, the subject matter of a course of lectures 
prepared for engineering students. It differs from the usual 
drawing instructions in that the purely geometrical work 
is almost entirely omitted and it plunges at once into the 
handling of practical problems, in connection with which 
there are numerous suggestions that are of value not only 
to students but to many who are regularly employed as 
draftsmen. The chapter on lettering is especially good in 
that it tells and shows that, in this branch of work, it is 
effect and not accuracy of measurement that is desired, and 
that this effect can best be obtained by a slight distortion 
of dimensions from absolute agreement in height and width. 

A large section is devoted to detailed instructions regard- 
ing minor but essential matters, such as the care and han- 
dling of instruments, paper, tracing cloth and the methods to 
be employed in the production of clean straight lines that 
are joined without any blurring or running of the ink. 

Another feature that will be of value to a student is the 
method of representing the studies from which working 
drawings are to be made. This is done by means of a 
perspective illustration of the object with all the dimensions 
given. This shows the student how it looks and leaves him 
to his own ingenuity and the instructions that he has re- 
ceived to make the drawings required. For a book of its 
size it is remarkably minute in its directions, and these di- 
rections are such that they are applicable to a wide range 
of work. For example in the matter of inking in, after the 
drawing has been made, the student is told to consecutively 
ink all small circles and arcs of circles with the bow pen; 
ink larger circles and arcs with the compass; ink regular 
curves with curve ruler; ink all horizontal lines with the 
T-square; ink all vertical lines with triangle resting on T- 
square edge; ink all 45-deg., 30-deg. and 60-deg. lines in 
groups in order; ink other oblique lines not at the above 
angles; section lining; dimensioning; surface tinting and 
shading; lettering and descriptive matter. This is a sample 
of the method followed throughout by which a valuable stu- 
dents’ manual has been produced in a limited number of 
pages. 

Harper’s How to Understand Electrical Work. By William H. Onken, 
Jr., and Joseph B. Baker. 359 pages; 514 in. by 7% in.; 172 illus- 
trations. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

The authors and publishers of this book must have been 
hard pressed for a title that would describe it. Perhaps the 
one selected is as good as any, though it is far from ideal. 
The book is not intended for electricians, though he must be 
an expert indeed who cannot receive suggestions from it, 
but is written in order to give the layman an idea of the 
range of the application of electricity to the affairs of 
everyday life, and the extent to which this is done will 
be a surprise to most people. 

There is no attempt whatever to deal with the principles 
of electric phenomena; the results only are considered. In 
short, the book is a rather complete catalogue of electric 
apparatus and machinery without, in any way, partaking of 
the trade features of an advertisement. Nor are there any 
instructions as to the methods of using the apparatus de- 
scribed. The only approach to technicality on the subject 
is to be found in the first chapter, where there is a general- 
ized summary of the generator, the magnetic field and the 
electric units. The methods of distribution are described, 
but the reader needs a pretty good understanding of the 
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subject in order to read it understandingly. The second 
chapter is on light, and describes the various kinds of light 
in a way that is clear as far as it goes. For example in 
discussing the arc light, the character of the carbons, the 
way they act, the main source of the light, the high tem- 
perature and the fact that they are automatically adjusted 
are all touched upon without entering at ail into the details 
of the mechanism involved. The same holds true of the 
chapters on electric heat, power and traction and electricity 
in the home, on the farm, in the hospital, aboard slip, in 
the mines, in the manufacture of steel and the transmission 
of intelligence. All this is done in a concise and popular 
form and in a manner that cannot fail to be full of sug- 
gestiveness to any reader and of interest to the layman 
whose ideas on the subject are hazy and vague. So that any 
one who reads it will have a pretty clear idea of what is 
being done in the electrical field. 

The book closes with an excellent dictionary of technical 
terms of about 50 pages. 


Contributed Papers. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAIL SPECIFICATIONS. 














The Pennsylvania has made public the specifications (re- 
vised under date of December 10, 1908), according to which 
the 135,500 tons of rails for 1909 delivery are to be rolled. 
The new specifications are a revision of those of February 4, 
1908 (Railroad Gazette, April 17, 1908, p. 539). The changes 
consist of the addition of a second classification of the chem- 
ical composition of open hearth rails, and a number of modi- 
fications of the rules for tests and inspection. The manufac- 
turers who will roll the new rails are: Illinois Steel Co. and 
Carnegie Steel Co.. 62,500 tons; Cambria Steel Co., 25,000 tons; 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., 25,000 tons; Lackawanna Steel Co., 
13,000 tons, and Bethlehem Steel Co., 10,000 tons. The new 
specifications in full are as follows: 


Chemical Composition. 
1. The steel of which the rails are rolled shall conform to 
the following limits in chemical composition: 
i —Open-hearth———— —7 
7——Bessemer—— -—Classification A— -—Classification BH 
Lowr Dsird Upper Lowr Dsird Upper Lowr Dsird Upper 
limit. compo- limit. limit. compo- limit. limit. compo- limit. 





sition. sition. sition. 
Bc. Dc. De Bee Be pet. pict pict. pict. 
ee re 0.45 0.50 0.55 0.70 0.75 0.83 0.62 0.70 0.75 
Manganese ..0.80 1.00 1.20 ee ee te <are Some 
Silicon ~.0:05. O12 0.20 0.05 0.12 0.20 0.05 0.12 0.20 
Vhosphorus... ... 0.10 ani saci ‘el ~« wa. ae 


Process of Manufacture. 

2. Ingots shall be kept in a vertical position until ready 
to be rolled, or until the metal in the interior has had time 
to solidify. 

3. No “bled” ingots shall be used. 

(“Bled ingot’—One from the center of which the liquid 
steel has been permitted to escape.) 

4. There shall be sheared from the end of the bloom formed 
from the top of the ingot sufficient discard to insure sound 
rails. 

(All metal from the top of the ingot, whether cut from 
bloom or rail, is the top discard.) 

5. In reheating, care shall be taken to avoid burning the 
steel, and under no circumstances shall a “cinder heat” be 
used. 

(“Cinder heat’—One in which the scale on the sides of the 
ingot becomes fluid.) 

6. The number of passes and speed of train shall be so 
regulated that on leaving the rolls at the final pass the tem- 
perature of the rail will not exceed that which requires a 
shrinkage allowance at the hot saws, for a rail 33 ft. in length, 
of 6% in. for 85-lb. section, and 614 in. for 100-lb. section. 
These allowances to be decreased at the rate of */1oo in. for 
each second of time elapsed between the rail leaving the fin- 
ishing rolls and being sawed. The bars shall not be held 
for the purpose of reducing their temperature, nor shall any 
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artificia! means of cooling them be used between the leading 
and finishing passes, nor after they leave the finishing pass. 
Mechanical Requirements. 

7. The name of the maker, the weight and type of the rail, 
and the month and year of manufacture shall be rolled in 
raised letters and figures on the side of the web, and the 
pumber of the heat shall be plainly stamped on each rail 
where it will not subsequently be covered by the splice bars. 
A letter shall be stamped on the web to indicate the portion 
of the ingot from which the rail was rolled. 

8. The section of rail shall conform as accurately as pos- 
sible to the templet furnished by the railway company. A 
variation in height of ‘/,, in. less or ;: in. greater than the 
specified height, and | in. in width of flange, will be per- 
mitted; but no variations shail be allowed in the dimensions 
affecting the fit of the splice bars. 

9. The weight of the rails specified in the order shall be 
maintained as nearly as possible, after complying with the 
preceding paragraph. A variation of one-half of 1 per cent. 
from the calculated weight of section, as applied to an entire 
order, will be allowed. 

10. The standard length of rails, at a temperature of 60 
deg. Fahrenheit, shall be 33 ft. Ten per cent. of the entire 
order will be accepted in shorter lengths, varying as follows: 
30 f{t., 2714 ft. and 25 ft.; and all No. 1 rails less than 33 ft. 
long shall be painted green on ends. A variation of 4 in. 
in length from that specified will be allowed. 

11. The rails must be free from injurious mechanical de- 
fects and flaws; shall be sawed square at the ends, a varia- 
tion of not more than ss in. being allowed; and burrs shall 
be carefully removed. 

12. The rails shall be smooth on the heads, straight in line 
and surface, and without any twists, waves or kinks; par- 
ticular attention being given to having the ends without 
kinks or drop. i 

The hot straightening shall be carefully done, so that 
gagging under the cold presses will be reduced to a minimum. 
Any rail coming to the straightening presses showing any 
sharp kinks or greater camber than that indicated by a mid- 
die ordinate of 4 in. in 33 ft. will be at once marked as a 
No. 2 rail, and only accepted as such. The distance between 
the supports of rails in the straightening presses shall not 
be less than 42 in. 

13. Circular holes for splice bars shall be drilled to conform 
accurately in every respect to the drawing and dimensions 
furnished by the railway company, and maust be free from 
burrs. 

Tests and Inspection. 

14. One drop test shall be made on pieces of rail not less 
than 4 ft. and not more than 6 ft. long from each heat of 
steel. These test pieces shall be cut from the rail bar next 
to either end of the top rail, as selected by the inspector. 

The test piece shall be placed head upwards on solid sup- 
ports, 5 in. radius, 3 ft. between centers, aad both 85-lb. and 
109-Ib. sections shall be subjected to an impact test from a 
weight of 2,090 Ibs., falling 15 ft. 

The deflection for No. 1 classification rails must not exceed 
that indicated by a middle ordinate of 2 in. in 8 ft. for 
i09-lb. section, and 2% in. for 85-lb. section. 

The temperature of the test pieces shall be between 60 and 
120 deg. Fahrenheit. 

rest picces shali be tested to destruction. 

(a) If a test piece breaks without showing fhysical de- 
fects, two more pieces from the same heat shall be tested, 
and if neither of these pieces fails, all rails of the heat will 
be accepted as No. 1 or No. 2 classification, according as the 
deflecticn is less or more, respectively, than the prescribed 
limit. Separate records shall be kept of these tests. 

If either of the second test pieces fails, all the rails from 
the heat will be rejected. 

(b) If, however, the test piece broken under test ‘a’ shows 
physical defect, the top rail from each ingot of that heat shall 
be rejected; and 

(c) A second test shall then be made of a test piece se- 
lected by the inspector from the top end of any second rail 
of the same heat. If this second test piece breaks, the re- 
mainder of the rails of the heat shall also be rejected. If 
this second piece does not break, the remainder of the rails 
of the heat wil! be accepted as either No. 1 or No. 2 classifica- 
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tion, according as the deflection is less or more, respectively, 
than the prescribed limit. 

(d) If the test pieces (test “a’’) do not break, but when 
nicked and tested to destruction show pipe, the top rail from 
cach ingot will be accepted as “Special” rails, either as No. 1 
or No. 2, and a separate record made of the test. The re- 
mainder of the rails of the heat will be accepted as either 
No. 1 or No. 2 classification, according as the deflection is 
less or more, respectively, than the prescribed limit. 

15. The drop-testing machine shall have a tup of 2,000 Ibs. 
weight, the striking face of which shall have a radius of not 
more than 5 in. The anvil block of the drop testing machine 
shall weigh at least 20,000 Ibs., and the supports shall be 
part of, or firmly secured to, the anvil. The foundations for 
the anvil block shall be such as will meet the approval of the 
railway company. 

16. Rails which, by reason of surface imperfections, are 
not classed as No. 1 rails, will be accepted as No. 2 rails; 
but No. 2 rails, which contain imperfections in such number 
or of such character as will, in the judgment of the inspector, 
render them unfit for recognized No. 2 uses, will not be ac- 
cepted for shipment. 

17. Rails improperly drilled, or straightened, or from which 
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material is furnished in accordance with these specifications. 
All tests and inspection shall be made at the place of manu- 
facture, prior to shipment. 





THE BAKER-PILLIOD VALVE GEAR. 


In the Daily Railroad Age Gazette, June 23, 1908, page 802, 
we printed a small diagram illustrating the Baker-Pilliod 
valve gear, and on account of its more extensive use at present 
we show in the cuts attached more complete drawings of 
this new locomotive valve gear. It has been in use during 
the past year on a 10-wheel engine of the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western and recently on a Chicago & Alton Pacific loco- 
motive, and is being applied to an Atlantic type on the Chicago 
& North Western. 

The Chicago & Alion recently ordered from the American 
Locomotive Co. 20 consoJidation, 5 Pacific. and 5 six-wheel 
switchers, all to be equipped with the Baker-Pilliod valve 
gear. The figured drawings show the gear as applied to the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western engine. This engine has cylin- 
ders 19 in. x 24 in. and 69-in. drivers. The total weight of 
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Fig. 1—Baker-Pilliod Valve Gear on Toledo, St. Louis & Western Engine 157. 


the burrs have not been properly removed, shall be rejected, 
but may be accepted after being properly finished. 

18. No. 2 rails to the extent of 5 per cent. of the whole 
order wili be received. All rails accepted as No. 2 rails must 
have the ends painted white, and all top rails accepted as 
“Special’ rails under Paragraph 14 (d) must have the ends 
painted blue. All classes of rails must be kept separate from 
each other, and be shipped in separate cars. 

19 Rails will be accepted and billed according to actual 
weights. 

20. All rails must be loaded in the presence of the inspector. 

21. For Bessemer steel, the makers shall furnish the in- 
spectors with the carbon determination of each heat, and, 
also, two complete analyses which shall represent the average 
steel of each day’s work, before the rails are shipped. 

For open hearth steel, the makers shall furnish the in- 
spectors with the complete chemical analyses for each melt. 

These analyses shall be checked from time to time by the 
railway company’s chemist, and, on request of the inspector, 
the makers shall furnish a portion of the test ingot for check 
analyses. 

22. Inspectors representing the railway company shall have 
free entry to the works of the makers at all times when the 
contract is being filled, and shall have reasonable facilities 
ufforded them by the makers to satisfy them that the finished 


the valve gear, for both sides, as shown in Fig. 5, is 2,555 lbs., 
and the total weight of the moving parts on both sides is 
1,028 Ibs. 

The half-tone, Fig. 1, is a near view of this gear as orig- 
inally applied to the same engine, and Fig. 2 shows the 
Chicago & Alton engine 602 as equipped with ‘the Baker-Pilliod 
valve gear. This is one of the largest Pacific locomotives in 
the service of the Alton between Chicago and St. Louis. 

This gear dispenses with the links and sliding block and 
is made up of levers, cranks and rods having plain pin con- 
nections and bearings. The cost of maintenance is smaller 
than that of the Stephenson or Walschaerts gear and the 
construction is such that there is little stress on the reverse 
lever. 

It reduces back pressure and pre-admission, secures quick 
opening and closing, late release and late compression. The 
full port opening is obtained at full gear by 5 per cent. piston 
travel, thereby securing high mean effective pressure. The 
names of the different parts are indicated on the diagram, 
Fig. 4, and in the detail drawings, Fig. 5, and by reference to 
them and to the general plans, Fig. 3, the following explana- 
tion will be understood. 

The motion of the valve is derived from two independent 
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Chicago & Alton Pacific Engine Equipped With the Baker-Pilliod Valve Gear. 


Fig. 2 
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General Plans; Baker-Pilliod Valve Gear. 


Fig. 3 
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Fig. 4—Diagram Showing the Names of Parts. 


sources, by connection to the crosshead and from an eccentric 
crank opposed at right angles to the main crank. A radius 
arm is suspended from a reversing yoke, which is movable 
to any desired angle to impart the required throw and cut-off. 
‘The lever action of the eccentric arm actuates the lap and 
jead and maintains a constant lead. 

The crosshead connection imparts the motion of lap and 
lead when the combination lever amd the reversing yvoke are 
in central position. Therefore, in the mid-gear, with the re- 
werse lever in the center notch, this will be practically all 
the motion imparted te the valve. By moving the reverse 
lever forward the angle of the reverse yoke is changed and 





























brought into combination with the main imparting motion, 
towards the eccentric arm, whereby the opening motion of 
the valve is accelerated for the forward motion of the engine. 
For the backward movement, the reverse yoke is changed to 
an opposite position while the path of the valve rod remains 
the same as for the ge-ahead movement. Following are some 
of the features of the Baker-Pilliod locomotive valve gear: 
The throw of the eccentric crank is 614 in. for any valve 
travel from 214 in. to 6 in. and speed has therefore less de- 
structive or deteriorating effects; the eccentric rod travels 
in parallel, therefore has no angles to dissipate; the reverse 
requires no change in reciprocating parts, no adjustment of 
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Fig. 5—Details of the Baker-Pilliod Valve Gear. 
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its bearings or alinement, merely a movement of its positive 
connected radius arm overcoming such objections in any type 
of valve gear that employs a link movement; no strain on 
the reverse lever, which can be unlatched and moved up or 
down under any conditions, with throttle open or closed; the 
effect of wear where it is greatest, is not direct upon the 
valve, as with the Walschaerts or Stephenson; equalization of 
the cut-off by special adjustment without changing gear parts; 
in equipping old locomotives no changes are required other 
than two new main crank pins; it produces a_ greater 
range of valve events than any other type of valve gear for 
the reason that its various positions are due to a positive and 
direct-connected movement. 

Tt maintains uniform lead at all poinis of cut-off; a larger 
port opening at all points of cut-off; any cut-off from 75 per 
cent. to 85 per cent. can be had at full gear by lengthening 
quadrant so that lever can be moved down, thus dropping 
reverse yoke down lower, which increases the travel of the 
yalve and increases cut-off at full stroke; late release, at quar- 
ter stroke, releases at 85 per cent., that is on 24-in. stroke 
with 6-in. cut-off, exhaust port epens when piston has trav- 
eled 2014 in., or 85 per cent. of the stroke, while with Wal- 
schaerts, 24-in. stroke, 6-in. cut-off, exhaust port opens when 
piston has traveled about 15 in., or about 65 per cent. of 
stroke; late and balanced compression, excessive compression 
in the shert cut-off is entirely eliminated; reduced back pres- 
sure because of guick complete release; lower terminal pres- 
sures, which permits of larger exhaust nozzle; it is especially 
adapted to high speed, producing efficiency equal to valve 
gears employing two to four valves; it increases the pulling 
power of the engine because the movement of the valve pro- 
duces a higher effective and more uniform pressure on the 
piston. 

The valve events for the Baker-Pilliod gear as compared 
with the Walschaerts and Stephenson link gears are shown 
in the following tables: 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION.* 

The temporary financial depression resulted in the diminu- 

tion of railway revenues considerabiy below the high point 


reached in 1907, and in several instances the necessity for 
placing railway properties in the hands of receivers was 


wholly or partially due to the seriopus and unexpected de- 
crease in earnings. In view, however, of the widely circu- 
lated reports that the loss inflicted upon the railways was so 
severe as to warrant universal advantages in rates or re- 
duction in wages, or both, it is noted that the gross earnings 
of all railways for 1908, although $164,464,941 less than gross 
earnings for 1907, were $98,875.470 in excess of the gross 
earnings for 1906 and $342,158,231 in excess of those of 1905, 
and that the net earnings for 1908, although $111,051,006 less 
than for 1907 and $59,349,138 less than for 1906, were $37,- 
658,504 in excess for those of 1905. These figures indicate 
that whatever may have been the fact in individual cases, 
the railways of the country, as a whole, did not suffer so 
severely as in comparison with years of normal traffic and 
business conditions as may have generally been supposed. A 
continuing business depression could not be held to justify 
the maintenance of particular rates which are unreasonable 
in themselves or unduly discriminatory, since the right to 
equal treatment at reasonable rates does not depend upon 
the financial condition of the carrier. 

Referring to the suit of E. H. Harriman against the Com- 
mission, in which Harriman was justified in refusing to 
answer certain questions propounded by the Commission, the 
Commission says: 

The Union Pacific, in which Mr. Harriman was the dom- 
inant factor, had purchased of the Chicago & Alton and Illinois 
Central certain very large blocks of stock, ‘and he was asked 





*Transmitted to Congress January 11. Extracts¢rom abstract issued 
by the Commission. 


VALVE MOTION REPORTS. 





7T.. St. L. & W. RR. Engine 42. Taken May 20, 1908. Ten-wheel Baldwin Passenger Enyine, Baker-Pilliod Valve Gear, 19-in. @ 24-in, Cylinders ; 
69-in, Drivers; Valve travel, 4% in.; Steam lap, 1*/i6-in.; Lead, constant, */,6-in. 
Pre- Port opening Com- 
Cut-off position. —admission— ————*———~,_ -—Cut-off.— ——Release.——~. -—pression—, -——Lead——, 
Per cent. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. 
{ ia PR GORE Gc bas anada peal n wel tee 0 0 1% 1% 18y, 184 23 23 1 1 3/1g constant 
| 66 ib 04g 4108 wLde 05d 4 94a 49/014 0 40 Seis 0 0 8/16 3/16 16 16 22% 22% 1% 14% 3/16 i 
Forward 50 TV gs, CaN ea eer eae 0 0 5 56 12 12 22% 22% 1% 11% 3/16 in 
RinteGe: Vote) ain eG hsb amie 64 a wlars, Sisieit a een 0 0 ™/1e 1/16 8 8 21% 21% 2% 21% 3/16 a 
| 25 URTLOr SUPORE . ns cece sce ess Oo . 0 F °/16 5/16 Je 6 , 20% 20% 374 3% 3/16 “ 
l a “pay eh ee owan eeak dQ de doa Wend mS Wy A 16 °/16— 4% 4% 20% 20% 3%, 3% 3/16 * 
f r PUGET ase vse a hs ae ee 8s 0 0 1% 14% 17% 18% 23 23 3/1, constant 
OM» Wuieinnen arsenite wikarc AG OS Gia waiais a ewer 0 0 3/ig 1 16 16% 22% 221% 1% 1% 3/16 “ 
Backward} 50 RROIE BENG: 5 aca ck oe eee wee we 0 1) Ba %4 13 12 22% 22% 1% 1% 3/16 - 
MEESRNA BR) en Shansha. Sieve giao rosso ss MSS eeaaiiane rete 0 0 /16 wy 8 8% y | 21% 3 2% 3/16 “ 
{| 25 Quarter stroke ......5.scseee8. 0 0 4 */ie  ®/16 6 6Y% 20% 21% 3M 2% 3/16 = 
DSN: ew alas pee aS anes meet Bia eials A % °/16 /ys—- i 4% 5 20% 20%, 3% 3% 3/16 * 
A. L. Co. Brooks. Feb, 27,1907. Ten-wheel Passenger Engine. _Walschaerts Motion; 21-in. # 26-in. Cylinders ; 63-in. Drivers ; Valve travel, 5%4 
in.; Steam lap, 1-in.; Lead, constant, */,.-in. 
Pre- Port opening Com- 
Cut-off position. —admission— ——-——*—— -—Cut-off.—, ——Release.—, -—pression—, -—Lead—-—\ 
Per cent. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. 
| — SAR NE Aahiyc5 6s i As Wo drow 0 0 138/,6 15/16 22 yy 2458 225% 1% 1% 3/ig constant 
| - Ace Se rae eed wi Gee eee wees ‘16 : /16 13 ‘16 % 178 ‘16 1 B16 p+ % 2a 56 3 38 3 3B 3/16 = 
Forward 50 RRO OID 6 ahah ae awoke /16 3/16 yy 17/30 13 13 20% 20% 5% a\ 3/16 ae 
motion Ee eae Oe ee a ae ‘/16 36 5/16 11/30 gi 8% 18% 187/46 7% 79/16 3/16 “ 
25 QUarOOr AtLOKe 65 sc cos. os 605 os cies 4 Xe w+ w+ G% 64g 16%/ie 167/16 9°/' 9/10 = 3/16 = 
L ee 8 See g ara ceG tare ite tate ew ee aaa ee Od ow we "3 18 16 1 i—_— 1 ._— 58 16 53/ 16 15 % 15 % 10 1% 0 wy 3/16 ” 
; BONG 5 cane yc alea wae cease 0 0 1% 1% 223/16 2223/1, 24% 24% 1% 1% 3/1g constant 
ES SOOO one ine noni ae ee tk ae peer oes see ase . rae re are deata orate SE ee ere 
Backward) 50 gt | ee De 3/16 3/16 Ww 1/30 13 oe 21% 20/16 4% D*/16 16 ; 
motion ee” Scalia eter i ase ane alee owe /16 3% 5/16 >/16 8% 84 18% 18% 7% 7% 16 
25 RPURTCEP BEFORE és cc vic seas cea 5g 5g ate Are re iets mre RAE sees Miata, | (araigtadcavaliraans 
L ee) Se hears Ie a eae wile wiw pea ww ank-ars . ee YY + y, + 65/16 6°/15 17% 17 1@ 8% 8% 3/16 
A. L. Co. Brooks. January 7, 1906. Ven-wheel Freight Engine. Stephenson link; 19-in. x 26-in. Cylinders ; 57-in. Drivers; Valve travel, 5 in.; 
Steam lap, %-in.; Link radius, 38 in. 
; Pre- Port opening Com- 
Cut-off position. --admission—, —-— -—Cut-off.—, ——Release.—, -—pression—, -——Lead—, 
Per cent. Front. Back. Front. Back Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. Front. Back. 
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’ | 66 ec % & 4 +7, 32 1 13/16 175/16 22% 23 _ 3% 3 3/16 3/16 
Forward 50 BNE MUN: bs oe 8 oe alee wale os We 0 /16 7/16 uy, 15/go 127/14 12% 20% 20% ou 5% vA 7/30 
PAGORC TAU” cota Wi esi eats danssnaew Gly wr ae ae 5/1, % 1/g, 5/16 836 8% 18°/i6 18% 77/16 7% 4 \ 
; 25 MOUGPUGE BUDO 6-6 40/450 aie 6666 + 06s ‘ 13% 5/46 ®/29 6°/16 6%/16 16/16 16/16 9/16 91/16 9/30 ¥/s3 
LAMM See WN Ur Mig oniiay Siaie eta a ae Crehanirae rate 1M/ig 123/16 19/9, 17 / G4 5% 5% 15% 15% 10% 10% 9/30 */22 
if Zs PRIOR sosce ca caeee an aswa wae 0 0 1% 1% 23% 235/16 25% 255/16 4 1/16 0 0 
Mey. -csnisalshae ts Gisteias ONS Sew eee kis hg Sian a ee ae oe et aire sh aie ta 
sackward | 5) PURI BEROHO. <5 hic scsd Secs sce e es ey OP VA VA 12% 13% 20% 21 5% A Of Th 
ee. errererrr errr Terre tee eer eee yg th % 34 sy, 93/16 18%/16 1817/16 77/16 73/16 9/30 % 
25 MOURTTEE SIOORE 6 8 iain o keceick coe se 1% 14% 5/16 5/16 6/16 7 16% 91%, 53 9/.. 9/99 
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whether he had a personal interest in the stocks of these 
companies purchased by the Union Pacific. It appeared what 
the price paid by the Union Pacific was, and Mr. Harriman 
was also asked in one instance to state, in case he owned any 
of the stock thus purchased by the Union Pacific, what price 
he had himself paid for the same. These questions he declined 
to answer, and in this refusal he is now sustained by the 
court. 

This commission in administering its power of investiga- 
tion, which it has assumed to exercise in the past, has re- 
peatedly held that the private dealings of individuals in pri- 
vate matters could not be inquired into. It has, however, 
ruled that it might inquire to the fullest extent into the oper- 
ations of railways and the officers of railways. The Union 
Pacific Railroad is not a private enterprise—it is a public 
servant, discharging, as the agent of the government, a pub- 
lic function. Its stocks are worthless except as they derive 
value from fhe charges which are imposed upon the public 
for the rendering of this public service. In the opinion of 
this Commission, when Mr. Harriman assumes control of the 
Union Pacific Railroad he ceases to be a private individual 
to that extent and can no longer claim protection, which, as 
a private person engaged in a strictly private pursuit, he 
might insist upon. It was our opinion that he might properly 
be required to state whether as an individual he had sold to 
the Union Pacific, which he controlled, stocks belonging to 
himself, and if so, that he should further be required to state 
what profit he had individually made out of this transaction. 
If this gentleman is allowed to accumulate from the manipu- 
lation. of these public agencies vast sums of money which must 
finally come from the body of the people, we think he is so 
far a trustee of the people that he cannot object to stating 
the manner in which these accumulations have been made. 

The Supreme Court, however, is of the contrary opinion, and 
the Commission can of course only suggest to Congress that 
if there is to be any full investigation by the federal au- 
thorities of these financial dealings some action must be 
taken by the Congress. 

During the year 5,194 complaints, formal and informal, have 
been filed with the Commission. The number of formal cases 
and investigations instituted during the year was 554, or an 
increase of 3314 per cent. over the previous year; 573 hear- 
ings and investigations have been held. More than _ two- 
thirds of the informal complaints have been satisfactorily 
adjusted through correspondence. The Commission is now 
practically abreast of its work and all complaints are dis- 
posed of with such delay only as is inherent in the nature 
of the case. An ordinary court decision involves only the 
rights of the parties to the case, whereas any important read- 
justment of rates applies not only to complainant but also to 
all shippers under those rates and the Commission has to con- 
sider the propable commercial effect of its orders upon com- 
munities, carriers, and shippers who are not represented. 

Previous to July 1, 1908, only a single suit had been filed 
to set aside an order of the Commission, but since that date 
16 suits have been begun for that purpose, and few orders of 
important significance have been permitted to go w:thout 
contest. The questions presented by these various suits are 
fundamental. The constitutionality of the act itself is in 
issue. In 6 of the 17 cases preliminary injunctions 
were granted, and refused in 6. It has heen from the first 
well understood that the success of the present act as a 
regulating measure depended largely upon the faciiity with 
which temporary injunctions could be obtained. If a railway 
company, by mere allegation in its bill of complaint sup- 
ported by ex parte affidavits, can overturn the result of days 
of patient investigation, no very satisfactory results can be 
expected. The railway loses nothing by these proceedings, 
since if they fail it can only be required to establish the rate 
and to pay to shippers the difference between the higher 
rate collected and the rate which is finally held to be reason- 
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able. In point of fact it usually profits, because it can 
seldom be required to return more than a fraction of the 
excess charges collected. 

Several of these cases are before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the rest will be at once taken there. 
The decisions of that court must go far toward determining 
the effectiveness of the present act; and, indeed, the possi- 
bility of any effective railway legislation under the present 
Constitution of the United States. The orders of the Com- 
mission which are at present the subject of such suits in 
court are summarized in the report. 

The Commission has no authority to restrain an advance in 
rates. No proceeding can be begun before the Commission 
until the schedule establishing the rate has been filed. The 
order of the Commission when made can not take effect in 
less than thirty days. If the investigation is to be one in 
reality as well as in name, if all parties are to be heard as 
they should be, several weeks, and usually several months, 
must elapse before a conclusion resulting in an order can 
be reached. Meantime the rate established by the carrier re- 
mains in effect. No carrier should be required to reduce its 
rates without a fair hearing; neither, in the Commission’s 
opinien, should the public be required to pay advanced rates 
without opportunity for a fair hearing. The Commission has 
recentiy held that a rule in Official Classification territory pro- 
hibited the cousolidation at carload rates of shipments belong- 
ing to different individuals is unlawful. The carriers secured 
from the circuit court an injunction suspending the order of 
the Commission during the pendency of a suit to determine 
its lawfulness. For the first time transcontinental lines have 
now filed tariffs establishing the same rule, effective January 
1. There is every reason why such a rule should not take 
effect until the Supreme Court of the United States has passed 
upon the lawfulness of the regulation. It ought not, in the 
opinicn of the Commission, to be le‘t to the grace of the 
carriers themselves to say whether such postponement shall 
or shall not be granted. 

In several cases courts have granted injunctions against 
changes in rates pending proceedings before this Commission, 
but such injunctions have run only in favor of complainants, 
with the result that at the present time these carriers have 
established and are collecting one rate under their tariffs, 
and, under an order of court, are collecting another rate from 
parties to the proceeding. The jurisdiction of the courts to 
grant such injunctions is vigorously combated by the railways, 
and very difficult questions arise where the several carriers 
making up the through line are in the jurisdiction of differ- 
ent courts. As a practical matter, in such proceedings tne 
small shipper who can not file bond to secure an injunction 
can not and does not continue in business under the higher 
rate. The Commission renews its recommendation of cone 
year ago that it be given authority to restrain the advance 
of a rate or the change of a railway regulation or practice, 
pending a proceeding before it. 

The effort to reach definiteness, clearness, and simplicity and 
absence of conflicts and contradictions in the rate schedules of 
carriers has been vigorously and persistently pursued, with 
the result that material and substantial progress has been 
made. 

In April, 1908, a regulation was promulgated by the Com- 
mission reguiring that tariffs applying on traffic exported to 
or imported from foreign countries not adjacent to the United 
States must show the rates, fares, and charges of the inland 
carriers to the port and from the port in the United States, 
and, for good cause shown, carriers were given permission to 
make changes in their rates applicable to such import and 
export traffic to and from our Pacific coast ports upon notice 
of three days of reduction in rates and of ten days as to 
advances in rates. 

Following this order the transcontinental lines withdrew 
(November 1) all their through import and export rates via 
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the Pacific ports and applied to the inland carriage of export 
and import traffic to those ports the domestic rates applicable 
to and from the ports proper. The Canadian Pacific, in con- 
nection with a large number of carriers in the United States 
(east of the Mississippi river) published and filed proportional 
class and commodity inland rates applicable to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, on traffic destined to Oriental points, the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, which proportional 
rates are much lower than the domestic rates applying on 
traffic destined to Vancouver proper. No opinion was expressed 
by the Commission that the inland portion of export and im- 
port rates might not reasonably and properly be less than the 
domestic rates to the ports. The order simply required the 
carriers to conform to the plain requirements of the law and 
to publish in the manner prescribed by law whatever rates 
they saw fit to establish on this traffic. 

During the year the Commission has established general regu- 
lations covering the publication of tariffs of express companies 
similar, in so far as possible, to those already established in 
respect of railway tariffs. _ + 

Accidents.—In the year ending June 30, 1908, there was a 
remarkable falling off in the number of casualties to both 
passengers and employees. Attention is called to the 
necessity of legislation authorizing an investigation, under 
direction of the Commission, of train accidents, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining light on the question of preventive meas- 
ures for the future. 

By the act of May 30, 1908, it is made unlawful to use 
any locomotive in interstate traffic not equipped with an ash 
pan which can be emptied without the necessity of any em- 
ployee going under such locomotive, on and after the lst day 
of January, 1910. Plans of inventions have been presented and 
have been referred to the block signal and train control board 
for examination and report. 

Safety Appliances—With the possible exception of power 
brakes the condition of safety appliances is steadily improv- 
ing. It is not clearly understood why the maintenance of the 
brakes does not keep pace with progress of improvement of 
other details of equipment, but cars not exceeding 
25 per cent. of the total in the train may have their brake 
equipment “cut out” of the connection, and no liability ensues 
to the carrier if the remaining brakes are sufficient to control 
the speed of the train. There is an imperative need for regu- 
lation governing cars that are equipped with both hand and 
power brakes, operating in opposition to each other. 

The leading court decisions of the year bearing upon the 
safety-appliance law are discussed at length, and the conclu- 
sion is drawn that the law is now well established. During 
the present year there have been transmitted to the various 
United States attorneys 276 cases, involving 1,117 distinct vio- 
lations of the safety-appliance law. The number of violations 
reported during the past twelve months is only about half of 
the number reported during the preceding year. The Com- 
mission desires to see automatic hose couplings required by 
law; also uniformity in location of ladders, sill steps, and 
grab irons. 

The Hours of Service Law.—This law became effective 
March 4, 1908. In order to enforce the provisions of this act 
the Commission adopted the method of requiring railways 
under oath to report every instance in which their employees 
had been on duty for longer periods than those prescribed by 
the statutes. Eleven carriers have instituted proceedings to 
restrain this effort of the Commission to enforce the law, and 
the pending suits have not yet been decided. 

A number of clauses of the law are ambiguous or insuf- 
ficient and the Commission asks Congress to perfect it. Nearly 
all of the carriers, however, have adapted their practice to the 
interpretations of the Commission. 

Hours-of-service laws of Missouri, Wisconsin and Arkansas 
have been held unconstitutional (in the first two by the high- 
est court of the state). 
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Block Signal and Train Control Board.—The annual report 
of this board to the Commission will appear as an appendix 
to the Commission’s report. [This is given on another page.— 
Epitor.] This board has endorsed the Commission's recom- 
mendation that legislation be enacted looking to the com- 
pulsory use of the block system. The work of the board thus 
far may be summarized as principally (1) the giving of au- 
thoritative opinions on a large number of plans and devices 
which were supposed by their inventors to have decided merit, 
but which in fact were, for the most part, substantially with- 
out value; (2) the systematic investigation or supervision 
(or the beginning of such supervision) of a very few inven- 
tions, now about to be tried, which promise to demonstrate 
the reliability of certain classes of automatic train-stopping 
apparatus; and (3) the beginning of necessary inquiries con- 
cerning the present practices of the railways in block signal- 
ing. Under an order issued by the Commission the board is 
gathering statistics showing the mileage of railway operated 
by the block system as of January 1, 1909. 

Uniform Bills of Lading.—During the current year, asa re- 
sult of proceedings which have been pending before the Com- 
mission since 1904, the Commission recommended the adop- 
tion by all carriers in the United States of a bill of lading 
which had been agreed upon by a joint committee of carriers 
and shippers, and substantially all of the leading carriers in 
the United States have already adopted the new bill. This 
bill is concededly a great improvement upon the bil's hereto- 
fore in general use and may confidently be expected to remove 
much of the confusion which has existed and measurably to 
avoid in the future the irregularities and injustices which 
have heretofore occurred. * * * 

Transportation of Explosives.—In conformity with an act 
approved May 30, 1908, the Commission has approved regu- 
lations for the safe transportation of explosives, binding upon 
all common carriers engaged in interstate commerce which 
transport explosives by land. It is believed that the regula- 
tions are absolutely necessary to the protection of other prop- 
erty and the traveling public. Such modification of the regu- 
lations aS may appear necessary will be made from time to 
time in accordance with the terms of the act. The Commis- 
sion submits for the consideration of the Congress, without 
recommendation, the propriety of amending the act of May 30, 
1908, so as to authorize the Commission to make binding 
regulations for the safe transportation of inflammable articles 
and acids similar to those already prescribed in respect of ex- 
plosives. 

Court Decisions——The decisions rendered in the United 
States courts during the year relating to the application of 
the act to regulate commerce and supplementary acts are 
briefly stated. 

Prosecutions.—The enforcement of the act by means of 
criminal prosecutions still continues to be necessary. This 
work has gone forward satisfactorily during the past year. 
Since December 1, 1906, 46 indictments for giving or receiving 
rebates have been returned in the various judicial districts of 
the country. In the same period 41 prosecutions were con- 
cluded, 24 by convictions or pleas of guilty in the trial courts. 
7 by convictions upon appeal, 3 by acquittal, 1 by quashing 
of an indictment by the Court of Appeals after conviction in 
the trial court, and 6 by entry of nolle prosequi before trial. 
The Division of Prosecutions has also investigated many prac- 
tices of carriers during the year, which have been held not 
to be of sufficient gravity for prosecutions, but which being 
of doubtful propriety have been required to be corrected or 
discontinued. 

Arrangements by which carriers farm out a portion of their 
duties to shippers generally result in discrimination. Under 
this heading may be placed the evils arising from private 
ownership of freight cars, the allowance paid by the carriers 
being frequently excessive. Elevators operated by shippers 
and furnishing a service covered by railway tariffs usually 
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result in more or less complete monopoly of the grain business 
passing through them. Lighterage arrangements when made 
between carriers and shippers are also means of discrimina- 
tion. The ownership of cotton compresses by shippers and 
the treatment of their services as a railway duty also works 
discrimination in the handling of cotton. Other like instances 
might be given. It is sufficient to say, however, that any use 
by carriers of instrumentalities owned by shippers in the per- 
formance of their obligations to other shippers usually results 
to the unlawful advantage of the owners of such instrumen- 
talities. 

The decisions of the courts during the year just passed have, 
with two or three exceptions, served to strengthen the law 
against discriminations. 

The ruling of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the third cir- 
cuit that the commodities clause of the act is unconstitutional 
has served to embarrass and delay the fight against discrim- 
ination. A considerable number of carriers are owners of and 
dealers in commodities carried by them. Such carriers suc- 
ceed in practically every case in monopolizing or at least 
dominating the markets in which they deal. * * #* 

Accounting.—A uniform system of operating accounts has 
been promulgated for express companies and electric railways, 
so far as they come under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
The financial accounts for all agencies of transportation have 
been brought to a point at which general questions of public 
policy, as well as technical questions of accounting, claim con- 
sideration. In the matter of annual reports, also, many 
changes have been made during the past year. Such reports 
are now required from express companies, from electric rail- 
ways, and from sleeping-car companies. The forms for reports 
of steam railways have been arranged so as to require a less 
extended report from the small railways than from the large 
railways. <A special form of report has been adopted for 
switching and terminal companies, as well as for lessor com- 
panies which maintain financial accounts only. 

The organization of the Board of Examiners, by means of 
which it is expected that the system of uniform accounts pre- 
scribed by the Commission will be made effective, has claimed 
constant attention during the year. The plan of organization 
in its general outlines has been well defined, as well as the 
purpose of both the general and special examinations and the 
rules and methods for conducting them. It is believed that 
enough competent men can be secured, though there has been 
difficulty; that provision for a physical valuation of railway 
property is again recommended. Some adequate method of 
federal control over railway capitalization is also deemed 
necessary. 

Statistics —The report has in past years included a state- 
ment of the revenues and expenses of railways for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30 immediately preceding its date of issue; 
but this year a compilation is given based on monthly reports 
received for the twelve months ending June 30, 1908. This 
shows that on a basis of average mileage operated 
during the year of 226,121 miles, the freight revenue was 
$1.665,119,842, passenger revenue $566,905,109, all other revenue 
from transportation $167,873,795, revenue from operations 
other than transportation $24,687,982, making total operating 
revenues $2,424,640,637, or $10,722 per mile of line. The total 
operating expenses were $1,695,101,879, or $7,496 per mile of 
line, leaving the net operating revenue $729,538,758, or $3,226 
per mile of line. Deducting from the net operating revenue taxes 
of $83,860,516, the net operating income for the year was $645.,- 
678,242 for the entire mileage, or $2,855 per mile of line. The 
ratio of operating expenses to earnings as shown by this 
report was 69.91 per cent. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That the Commission be given authority, in its discretion, 
to restrain the advance of a rate or the change of a rule, 
regulation, or practice pending proceedings before it to de- 
termine the reasonableness of the advance or. change. 

That the act be so amended as to remedy the defect dis- 
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closed by the recent decisicn of the Supreme Court in the 
Harriman case. 

That appropriate legislation be enacted in respect of the 
misquotation of rates. 

That the Commission’s authority in respect of enforcement 
of the hours of service law be made more definite. 

That legislation be enacted looking to the compulsory use of 
the block-signal system. 

That the twentieth section of the act be so far modified as 
to authorize the Commission to issue orders specifying the 
records and accounts of carriers which may be destroyed, and 
prescribing the length of time for which such records and 
accounts shall be preserved. 

That provision be made for a physical valuation of railway 
property and for the supervision and control of raiiway cap- 
italization. : 





LARGEST STOCKHOLDERS IN LEADING RAILWAYS. 


The Wall Street Journal in a recent issue prints a compila- 
tion of some of the principal stock interests in leading rail- 


ways. The folowing abstract has been made from this com- 
pilation: 
New York Central. 
Holders. Par value. 
he Se nmr. TL a 
RD I a a a Gt ti i in hav we NN a 1,260,000 
ea SR REED eco i, iss is 6 1a ew Wk (ane wea 2,800,000 
Alice Vanderbilt and others ................ 2,470,000 
2, OCR, URW SOI son's oom'h wis owe ews 1,810,000 
oe TON oc is a os is oe Sue w oka els 1,500,000 
SRT 5 aaa aw a once Sow ule sie a we we 1,475,000 
Le AG TAD. oc or ay alae ws Aw bie ew we ele 1,300,000 
General Education Board of New York...... 1,876,000 
[cay SOURS: 6654 es eee enw a Sees bea 2,880,000 


C. W. Harkness is a “Standard Oil” man. He is wealthy, 
and his stock probably represents his own holdings. 

Two names conspicuous for their absence in the above 
list are E. H. Harriman and the Union Pacific. The latter 
owns $14,285,000 directly, while associates of the road and its 
management are known to be very large holders; but the 
Union Pacific’s name cannot be found here. 

Union Pacific’s stock probably stands in the name of fifty 
or seventy-five individuals who are the registered holders, 
and who have probably transferred it in blank to that com- 
pany. William Rockefeller’s name is absent, so is James 
Stillman’s. 

When the late Cornelius Vanderbilt (brother of the present 
W. K. Vanderbilt) died, his stock holdings in the New York 
Central had a par value of $2,835,000; but in addition, he 
had $4,046,800 par value of New York & Harlem stock 10 per 
cent., guaranteed by New York Central and $2,000,000 par 
value of the Beech Creek Railroad—a Central affiliation. 

Of course, Cornelius Vanderbilt, at the time of his death, 
did not represent the holdings of the entire Vanderbilt family. 
He was just one of them, but his holdings even then, were 
very large. 

Northern Pacific. 


Holders. Par value. 
TORR PROMBOOY, ou 50 os 455s stews bes eae $10,000,000 
UIA TEONN Soin och 5S ais wed re aww eS soe 8,000,000 
CD ET RPE a. is wk Gav 'o 6'S bin oe oon se LK 3,000,000 
SEINE INES AOD. ow 55.5 ata sis ia' wie wien esl sae ons 3,100,000 
DEO ETMMNOY, 6s since 20a ss sa oe Smee ne 2,200,000 
RE RMNIREIE aya coca is ss ahs sik oe a SN ee 3,280,000 
areas PRU ENN ag Sa ep G14 eats AOR 4,000,000 
DORE CRUROMEME, oco nce snis swear ecionsiss oe 1,990,000 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
eo fe Gi gc 1. Re Re a ere 
Direction der Disconts. Geseilschaft (Berlin). 
Home Insurance Company of New York...... 
Henry Phipps 
Aviams Toxpress COmpany. <2 5.. cc cece csses 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York...... 
William Waldorf Astor, New York.......... 
Cassatt Estate 


$4,320,000 
2,175,000 
1,000,000 
980,000 
2.770.000 
3,000,000 
1,100,000 
750,000 


Erie 

-——Par value——_, 

Ilolders. Common. Preferred. 

WU. as. SEO Gp kkks sos sc ae eaeeee Ee CO 
SN ERO senses nds we wanes JEU ees 
Haselton Power Ld. Co., London. 1,315,000 §2,448,000 
E0GR F006. EIORGON. «4.x 6.050% 3,200,000 488.000 
Raphael Sons, London ......... 3,600,000 118,000 
J. W. Davis & Co., New York.... 1,700,000 1,200,000 
Huggins & Clark, London ....... 3,821,000 1,555,000 


There is nothing very striking about the list of Erie stock- 
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holders. The first two blocks of the above, representing 
$20,000,000 of the common stock was held in the office of 
Morgan & Co. It probably represents Mr, Morgan’s holdings 
and those of Norman B. Ream, and others. As usual, the 
‘name of E. H. Harriman does not appear, although he is 
known to be a very large stockholder. 

The list of St. Paul stockholders is very interesting: 


St. Paul. 
-———— Par value———, 


Holders. Common. Preferred. 
CW, SERORS 64:5 ss a aines esos $650,000 $1,020,000 
Mutuak Life Ins. Co. of New York ........ 1/500,000 
A OE oS Cae Cen SORCOO 6 icwen-e's 
William Rockefeller ........... 1,000,000 950,000 
SORUD @ LATIORE 0206s cc eesnes S 200000 kcccccns 
ENE - GREECE 56 4 9-8 in 06 @4 ae 0G 2,130,000 50,000 
De, ae RR Os 605 ea aes Chis 2,075,000 Pee 
J: OED Ce MON 6 ickakawwase. S4RGC OC 1,400,000 


The most of these names represent holdings of men identi- 
fied with the Standard Oil Co. Jesup & Lamont are popularly 
called brokers for men associated with the Standard Oil Co. 
Other names may be easily recognized. 

The Union Pacific, that is to say the Oregon Short Line, 
does not appear in this, nor does E. H. Harriman, although 
Union Pacific is known to hold about $6,500,000 of St. Paul 
common stock and common and preferred stock subscription 
certificates. 

North Western. 
r———Par value 


Chicago «& 





ih 


Holders. Common. Preferred. 

De a ie ipiei'as ina sacar arorwi $3,700,000 $600,000 
We Bey, WOMIOTONIE. 6cu ss see aaeise "250,000 2,450,000 
TN WWE oa iene ba Gwen we 3,491,800 100,000 
Bas NE sie Wisse waw hares 6 725,000 1,000,000 
Ames Estate, Boston .......... 1,270,000 15,800 
Trustees Estate of C. Vanderbilt 357, 800 907,000 
i ae eS ee 2,080, 000 30,000 
American Express Company..... 1,470,000 300,000 
JUSS Pea) 1 a a NS aan 1,275,000 200,000 
* xecutors of will C. Vanderbilt. . 600,000 617,800 


One of the peculiar things about this list is that neither 
E. H. Harriman nor his Union Pacific can be found here, and 
yet the Union Pacific alone owns $3,215,000 of the common 
stock. 

Frank Work, the second largest stockholder, is a.New York 
capitalist. 

It is interesting to recall that when the late Cornelius Van- 
derbilt died he held 1,250,000 of Northwestern preferred. 


Louisville & Nashville. 


Tlolders. Par value. 
Atlantic Coast LING 06.6608 bs0ses 0s 0 6-20 0 $805800,000 
AINE EMRE NONO 006 ia dw hdc od ace wd a eel aw Bia FR 500,000 
MOU Tire OF TUATCIOL: oc. ks a8 se ces oes 290,000 
Piugging & Clark, LONGO 2... ssccececcw ves 700,000 
SPOON BOOS AIOMAOD) 65. 5 68a -6 6 s08 oon 09% 4 sw eo Boa 870,000 

MMe RRS ss ua Yas SSine oe ave este 409/191 ig oe 320,000 
Darr, Luke & NS Se Gas a 300,000 
be ON Cocchi as daha Cache eta rapes SAAS 'a KR he 250,000 


Japhet & Co., I 370,000 


Where stands Mrs. 
She used. to be the largest individual holder of 


One of the interesting things here is: 
Hetty Green? 


L. & N. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Holders. Par value. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York.......... $3,564,000 
Bas AG MMR Us 5545 “arin d aivare o~a os aero etna are 2,054,200 
CC. Prete ee C0; NOW LOUK... 6 ink sews esc 1. ,046,300 
Penney ivanin Walrond 2.6 cae ces ences 990,000 
Gs IINININS g S cue eee eccn aise wrslenesatous ara hicréiks 507,000 
americas TUXDPCER COMMENT. oie ct ccc coc c oes 2,349,300 

0) ESR 1g SS 0 a ee 669,000 
W. PT PRMD S ahs fa'ss-¥.5 Gan ieee fare ore ala eShe CURIE Reo 505,100 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

-—-—Par value——, 

Holders. Common. P refer red. 
Pennsylvania Railroad.......... $5,725,000 $14,273,600 
Robert Garrett & Sons, Baltimore pe by 000 
Swiss Bankverein ............. 3,536,200 
AS, We AMUN 65d 5s. 6 2av'a 6s cavalo a ere-era 2°500,000 
RS re ais 2,500,000 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin.......... 18,683,700 
le tar UR 55 6% 55) ace Kaew Klee le 2'962,500 
A es, See 2,719,500 areas Satoh 
Pennsylvania Company ......... 13,421,200 5,000,000 
RR RIE ook, ne Arhorty fps Fahasauases ox-% 2,500,000 aan thet 


The Union Pacific, or rather the Oregon Short Line, which 
owns $39,540,600 of the Baltimore & Ohio does not appear 
among this list of stockholders, although there are several 
names which are identified with the Union Pacific, 


whose 
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holdings total up to only $12,000,000. Evidently, the Union 
Pacific occupies, superficially, a humble position in the stock 
lists of some of these roads, in which it is known to be a very 
large stockholder. 


Great Northern, 

Far value. 

$7, 000,000 
3,225,000 

880,000 

2,350,000 

2 ‘000, 000 


_ eee. 
J. Kennedy, 
Boa Estate 
Lord Strathcona 
Clark, Dodge & Co 
James J. Hill 


New York. 





CE EO as ig ccn ik 0 aS eae esas 2°800,000) 

MUNI IT. os -6 hii: 6.4: 9: oR the ala oS ee ee wos 2,400,000 

Margaret C. Howard, London .......cceccne 1,700,000 
Within eighteen months or two years, Mr. Hill has stated 


on the witness stand that he owned about 7 to 7! per cent. 
of the Great Northern stock, so that his holdings then would 
have been $10,000,000 or more. Subscription certificates to 
new stock not having been counted in the above. There is 
reason to say that Mr. Hill’s holdings are now not far from 
$10,000,000. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Holders Par value. 
(es Ol aS oT a rreiirererarermrrmermta 0! | Ol 
L. Ee Strano. New Voth... . <i < ccs ces ews 1,090,000 
Algemeene Tr. Mattschappij, Amsterdam..... 2,416,000 
S. “Hayman Brats ala tcreig.cfacaalal marca g eae eae we 3,460,000 
W. K. Vanderbilt (trustee)... 2. .ccccccccees 2,000,000 





THE BRICK ARCH.* 


BY WAGSTAFF. 

In studying this subject from all its various standpoints, 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages and the opinions 
pro and con, of those who have used brick arches, | cannot 
help but express myself strongly in my belief, that, in view 
of the recent great improvement in boiler care and mainte- 
nance, in addition to the successful treatment of water, and 
the successful improvements in hot water boiler-washing plant, 
ete., the disadvantages claimed for the brick arch have almost 
been practically overcome. 

From the earliest history of the arch there does not seem to 
have been any question about its advantages and its value in 
locomotive operation, and therefore, with the wiping out of 
the disadvantages, the non-use of the brick arch means the 
practical throwing away of a large amount of valuable power. 
The arch is recognized as the most efficient device for reducing 
the quantity of sparks thrown from the stack, and, on this 
account, it becomes directly valuable as a fuel saver. It in- 
creases the length of the flame way, and the finer fuel, when 
lifted from the grate, is baffled by the arch, and is consumed 
instead of passing directly to the tubes and out of the stack 
in the form of sparks. It causes more equal distribution of 
the draft over the grate and thus improves the furnace action. 
Its function in the firebox being that of a mixer and baffle, 
bringing about a more complete mingling of the gases, and, 
thereby aiding combustion resulting in the higher tempera- 
ture, and ‘the production of a smaller proportion of carbonic 
oxide. These claims have been fully sustained by the locomo- 
tive tests conducted by the Pennsylvania Railroad at St. Louis 
in 1904. 

The two consolidation locomotives there tested were almost 
identical in grate area and heating surface, but one of them 
was equipped with the brick arch and the other was not. The 
draft riggings in the smokeboxes were not alike, one beigg 
arranged to clear the box of cinders, while the other allowed 
them to remain in the front end. However, the effect of the 
brick arch on sparks and cinders is shown in the total amount 
drawn through the tubes, which is given as an average (for 
the four tests at 160 revolutions) of 380 Ibs. for the boiler 
with ‘the brick arch and 505 lbs. for the one without. 

The temperature of the firebox as an average of the above 
four tests was 2,202 deg. F. for the brick arch, and 1,982 deg. F. 
for the tests without it. The maximum temperature was 2,312 


GEORGE 


* From a paper presented befcre the Central Railway Club, Nov. 13. 
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deg. F. with the brick arch, and 2,112 deg. F. without it. The 
firebox with lowest temperature had the highest amount of 
CO due to imperfect combustion. The maximum percentage of 
loss of heat in coal fired due to imperfect combustion of CO 
was only 2.09 for the brick arch and 16.33 per cent. for the 
firebox without it. 

The above advantages of better combustion and consequent 
fuel economy are only a part of the advantages to be obtained 
from the use of the brick arch, and in my mind, in view of 
the problem of the present day operation, they are the smallest. 
We know that the first requirements made of the motive power 
department, by the operating department, are to furnish effi- 
cient power in order to move the traffic; next, to move it ex- 
peditiously, and, last, as economically as possible. 

We know that the economy frequently is, and must be, lost 
when large movements of traffic confront our rail- 
is in this situation that I believe the brick arch 


sight of 


ways, and it 
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upon its ability to handle its traffic with the minimum amount 
of delay. 

It may seem to some that I place an exaggerated importance 
upon the brick arch in its relation to the modern locomotive 
boiler, but I cannot see, in view of the present demands made 
upon the motive power department, how any device that in- 
creases the efficiency of the locomotive boiler from 5 to 10 per 
cent. can be allowed to pass with any less consideration. 





THE McKEEN MOTOR CARS. 


The Union Pacific began building gasolene motor cars in 
1905. Motor car No. 1 and later designs have been described 
in the Railroad Gazette and The Railway Age, and the results 
of their performance given. These cars were designed par- 
ticularly to be run in conjunction with the regular service, 




















McKeen Combination Passenger and Baggage Motor Car. 


assumes its largest value to the railway. We have frequently 
seen instances where a poor steaming engine or engines have 
seriously impeded the movement of traffic, resulting in con- 
gested terminals, delayed passenger trains and a large amount 
of overtime for the employees in all classes of service. These 
are losses that can hardly be measured in dollars and cents, 
as the ability of a road to pay dividends is directly dependent 
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operating jointly with passenger trains through interurban 
districts, and to displace low-revenue train service on branch 
lines. A standard motor car, with a trailer for baggage, mail 
and express, makes an economical substitute for the usual 
three-car branch line train and locomotive. Nine such motor 
car services have been established on the Union Pacific, 
averaging over 6,000 miles each a month. Up to date 35 of 





Interior of Passenger Compartment. 
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these motor cars have been built and 20 more are under con- 
struction. All cars thus far turned out are in daily revenue 
service. 

The growing demand for these cars necessitated the forma- 
tion of a company for their manufacture, and the McKeen 
Motor Car Company was incorporated in July, 1908. (See 
Railroad Age Gazette. July 17, 1908, page 551.) W. R. McKeen, 
Jr., the inventor of the car, and Superintendent of Motive 
Power and Machinery of the Union Pacific, when the company 
was formed, resigned his position to become President and 
General Manager of the new concern. Although these cars 
have previously been described in these columns, it 1aay be 
well to give again briefly their principal characteristics in 
connection with later developments. 

The circular or port-hole windows, which are a_ peculiar 
feature. and which give an almost unobstructed panoramic 
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passenger and freight, requires that they be thoroughly relia- 
ble as to performance, and able to withstand the rough usage 
incident to such service. The engine, therefore, is provided 
with large wearing surfaces and heavy parts. It is not a 
constant-speed engine, but is flexible, so that the car speed can 
be controlled by the engine speed. The engine is rated at 
200 h.p. at 350 r.p.m. On brake tests it has developed as high 
as 250 h.p. The power is transmitted from the six 10-in. x 
12-in. cylinders to the main driving axle by a Morse silent 
chain and a friction clutch, giving a power transmission effi- 
ciency of 96 per cent. The engine is reversible, and can drive 
the car at 60 miles an hour. In fact, speeds of 70 and 75 
m.p.h. have been attained on level track. The vibration and 
noise from the engine have been so minimized as to be im- 
perceptible to passengers. The exhaust is muffled, and the 
burnt gases escape at the rear. The car is braked on all eight 

wheels by the direct system. The 
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air pump is driven from the crank 
shaft and maintains 100 to 150 Ibs. 
pressure in three reservoirs. A 
small auxiliary reservoir in the en- 


gine room is for emergency use. 
The engine is started with com- 


pressed air by means of a sliding 
cam shaft, three of the cylinders 
being converted momentarily into a 
two-cycle air engine. 

Mr. McKeen has lately developed 
some novel features in the design of 
the carburetor, giving greatly im- 
proved flexibility in the control of 


_the engine, and increasing the 
power developed at the lower 
speeds. He expects that further 


study and development of the car- 
buretor will produce even greater 
economies. 

The operating costs are given as 
varying between 14 and 18 cents 
per car mile, depending upon local 
conditions. Single cars can be run 
on level grades with a fuel con- 
sumption of about 1/3 gal. per mile. 

The latest model of this company 
is a 70-ft. car carrying also baggage, 
mail and express. Where mixed 
service is required’every trip, this 
style is considered the most econom- 
ical, but where this mixed service 
is irregular the motor car and 
trailer plan is better. The ac- 
companying photographs show a 
combination passenger and baggage 








Front Truck, With Engine and Transmission Gear; McKeen Motor Car. 


view from the inside, enable the sides of the car to be used 
as a deep girder in the design of the framing, with over 8 ft. 
between top and bottom chord. In addition to permitting this 
great increase in the strength of the car side, these windows 
are saia to be greatly appreciated by passengers on account 
of their tightness when closed. Even the fine dust of the 
western prairies is excluded, as well as winds and rain, by the 
rubber sea’ing gaskets. The tapered front end, by decreasing 
wind resistance and facilitating acceleration, becomes an eco- 
nomica! feature, lessening the consumption of gasolene per 
mile run. The side door entrance is another peculiarity. 
The roof is lower than that of the ordinary passenger car and 
the width is greater. The special ventilating system affords 
a change of air every four minutes, if desired. The 
are built of steel. 
To run them in 


cars 


conjunction with regular service trains, 


car. 

The company is prepared to turn 
out the following equipment: 

55-Ft. Passenger Motor Car. Seating capacity, 75 persons; 
with or without smoking compartment. 

55-Ft. Combination Passenger and Baggage Motor Car. Seat- 
ing capacity, 56; standard size of baggage compartment, 7 ft. 
6 in., but made any size desired. 

70-Ft. Combination Passenger, Baggage and Mail Motor Car. 
Seating capacity, 69. Eliminating baggage and mail compart- 
ments increases seating capacity to 105. 

55-Ft. Freight Motor Car. 

31-Ft. Baggage, Mail and Express Trailers. 
rate compartments for these services. 

Switching Locomotives for industrial plants. 

Gasolene Engines. 

Air Compressors. 

The present output of the shops at Omaha, Neb., is four cars 
a month. It is expected to double this in the near future. 


They have sepa- 
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HEAVY FOUR-SPINDLE MILLING MACHINE. 

The accompanying iiiustrations show an unusualiy large 
milling machine recently built for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for use at the Altoona shops. 

This machine will mill 16 ft., having a table which is 42 
in. wide and 18 ft. long. The maximum distance between 
the end of the horizontal spindles is 60 in., and the minimum 
distance is 36 in. The maximum distance between the end 
of the horizontal spindles and the top of the work table is 
66 in. The two side heads and the right-hand head are of 
the same general design. The spindles are 5% in. in diam- 
eter, with a brass bushed bearing 17 in. long, and double 
taper bearings 8% in. long in the mouth of the adjusting 
sleeve. The ends of the spindles are provided with an ex- 
ternal thread to which the face cutters may be fitted or a 
No. 5 taper to which the end mills may be fitted. The re- 
taining bolt is fitted into a-hole which runs through the 
spindle. There is also a broad face lock in the end of the 
spindle to correspond with the broad face cutters used. 

The drive is through steep lead sleeve heavy bronze worm 
wheels about 2614 in. in diameter, and a hardened steel 
worm having roller thrust bearings. Both of these are in- 




















Fig. 1—Newton Four-Spindle Milling Machine. 


cased and run in oil. The rack sieeve is sufficiently long to 
permit a 12-in. independent spindle adjustment on the saddle, 
through the adjusting worm and worm wheels shown. The 
left-hand saddle carries an auxiliary slide on which is mounted 
the spindle carrying a solid cast-steel rotary planing head 
20 in. in diameter over the cutting tools. This cutter head 
is driven through steep lead bronze worm wheel and hard- 
ened steel worm by a pinion shaft meshing with the internal 
taper bearings 8% in. long in the mouth of the adjoining 
cutter head gear. The cross rail, also the slide heads, is 
counterweighted and has a plain surface on the bottom, so 
that the side slide may be attached to it by swinging bolts. 
This side head may be elevated by power along with the rail. 
The elevating screws have both top and bottom roller thrust 
bearings on the rail, which maintain the tension on the 
screws when pulling the cutter into the work. A type CCL 
50 frame General Electric Co. motor, running at from 560 to 
1,120 r.p.m., is used for driving the elevating screws. The 
power is transmitted through the idler rawhide pinions, as 
shown in Fig. 2, thence through a shaft from which the 
drive is taken for the two vertical heads for the feed and 
fast traverse. To a hub idler pinion a smaller pinion is fitted, 
which meshes with the pull pin gears. Motion is transmitted 
to the shaft through these gears and taken from it for the 
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side heads. The location and relative position of these gears 
are shown in Fig. 3. The motion for the fast traverse and 
feeds is transmitted through a shaft to the working side of 
the machine, on which is shown the feed box of standard 
design, which gives nine changes of feed. The feed and 
fast traverse are arranged on the horizontal feed shaft and 
are operated by the clutch. Motion is taken from this hori- 























Fig. 2—Newton Four-Spindle Milling Machine. 


zontal feed shaft for raising the rail and adjusting the heads 
on the cross rail. As these motions are all clutched, 1nat- 
vidual or simultaneous, drive for the heads and feed, fer fast 
traverse of the table, the cross rail and cross adjustment of 
the heads on the rail, are available. Drive of the left-hand 
rotary planer head is clutched as shown, this clutch being 
operated by a lever. The right-hand spindle is arranged to 
be driven direct or through the back gears. 

Table feeds from .789 in. to $8.15 in. per min. are available 
at high speed of the motor, and from .394 to 4.08 in. per 
min. at slow speed. Quick return in both directions at the 

















Fig. 3—Newton Four-Spindle Milling Machine. 


rate of 21.94 ft. per min. is provided. The maximum vertical 
feed of the rail and the saddles on the rail is 414 in. per min., 
with the motor running at 1,120 r.p.m. 

We are obtaining some additional data as to the feeds and 
speeds used by this machine on different classes of locomo- 
tive work, which data will be published in a subsequent 
article. 
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WILLIAM C. BROWN. 





In stepping into the presidency of the New York Central & 
Hudson River, W. C. Brown is taking responsibilities for 
which he has been specially trained during the last few years. 
Mr. Newman chose him as his probable successor in 1906, 
when he made him Senior Vice-President. At that time the 
titles of the New York Central vice-presidents, each in charge 
of a particular department, in no case indicated rank superior 
to another vice-president. It is often the case that it is not 
fair to such officers to indicate, numerically or otherwise, their 
degree of importance in the organization of a company. But 
to raise one man above the level of all the others is a different 
matter, and Mr. Newman, therefore, coined a new title. He 
has since then been turning 
over one at a time certain 
presidential duties to Mr. 
Brown, and he leaves the com- 
pany with entire confidence 
that the property will be in the 
hands of a man _ thoroughly 
equipped to carry on the work 
along the lines chosen by his 
predecessor, and to wisely orig- 
inate such new policies as will 
be necessary. 

Mr. Brown was born in 1853 
in Herkimer county, N. Y. He 
has worked his way up with 
no other help than the strong 
constitution and mental capac- 
ity with which he began life. 
He is a siudious man, clear- 
headed, with retentive memory, 
and learns a new thing quickly. 
It follows that he is an accurate 
judge of men and of subjects. 
He began railway work when 
he was 16 years old. For a 
year he worked as a section 
hand and fireman on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He 


learned telegraphy and was 
made a_ telegraph operator. 


After two years he went to the 
Illinois Central as a train des- 
patcher, and served in this 
position later on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and on 
the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. He was made chief 
train despatcher on the latter road in 1880, and in 
1881 was made Trainmaster. He was appointed As- 
sistant Superintendent in 1884 and Superintendent in 
1887. In 1890 he was appointed General Manager of 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph and the Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Council Bluffs, both part of the Burlington system. In 
1891 he was made also General Manager of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Kansas City and the St. Louis, Keokuk & North- 
western, and in 1896 became General Manager of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. In July, 1501, Mr. Newman, then Presi- 
dent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, brought Mr. 
Brown to that property as Vice-President and General Man- 
ager. At this time Mr. Newman had just been made also 
President of the New York Central & Hudson River, and he 
chose Mr. Brown as the man to be left in direct charge of the 
Lake Shore. He had previously worked with him for a num- 
ber of years. This recognition of Mr. Brown’s value is par- 
ticularly striking, as Mr. Newman’s action was an exception 
to his long-established policy of never bringing to a property 
an outside man of his own. A few months after he came to 
the Lake Shore, Mr. Brown was made also Vice-President of 
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the New York Central & Hudson River, and later his authority 
was extended over other New York Central lines. 

Mr. Brown has been much before the public during the last 
few months, through his many discussions and addresses on 
freight rates. This work, however, has been entirely in addi- 
tion to his duties as Senior Vice-President. During this period 
he has paid so much attention as ever to the details of the 
operation of the system, but he has had tv work nights to do 
it. For the basis of his studies of freight rates he has called 
on the traffic and legal departments for figures and informa- 
tion, and particularly on the General Manager’s office for unit 
costs, specific data and details of operation. He has used 
these effectively. For the last six years he has been learning 


all there was to know about the New York Central. As Senior 
Vice-President, reports have 


gone through him, and he has 
passed them on to the Presi- 
dent after approving them or 
adding his own recommenda- 
tions. 


MASSACHUSETTS RAIL- 
ROAD COMMISSION. 
The Massachusetts State 
Railroad Commission, in its 
fortieth annual report, just is- 
sued, discusses the Boston & 
Aibany Railroad, the smoke 
nuisance, electrification, aboli- 
tion of grade crossings, screet 
railway fares, the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, street car fend- 
ers, electric railways and ex- 

press rates. 

The Boston & Albany is com- 
mended for curing the grave 
faults which existed in its serv- 
ice a year ago, but is told that 
it must yet spend large sums 
on improvements if it is to 
meet the just demands of the 
public. Discussing the smoke 
nuisance, statements from the 
principal roads are printed 
in the report. The board had 
suggested that the use of elec- 
tric motive power in and near 
Boston was the remedy. The 
New Haven road replies that 
its electric installation on 

York end of the road is now giving good 
with no more interruptions than were ex- 
perienced when steam was used; but the expense is very much 
greater; therefore, the company believes it wise to wait at 
least a year before installing additional electric apparatus. 
The public will profit by waiting for the full results of the 
present experiment. The Boston & Maine, having studied 
the experience of the New Haven as a guide, thinks that 
the time has not arrived for electrification of its Massa- 
chusetts lines. It has no tunnels and a good deal of iis 
territory is not thickly settled, so that the smoke nuisance 
is not very bad. Moreover, a good many of the passenger 
engines burn coke. The Boston & Albany presents an estimate 
of the probable cost of electrification of its two lines to 
Riverside, aggregating about 25 miles of road. Judging by 
the experience of the New York Central at New York, this 
would cost nearly $5,090,000, and it is estimated that there 
would be an additional annual expenditure of about $715,000 
to secure gross revenue of about $420,000. During the last 
eight years the passenger traffic on this suburban section has 
increased only about 14 per cent.; therefore, the company 
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cannot see its way clear to make the change. General Man- 
ager A. H. Smith, who writes the letter, says that it will 
be better for Boston and the state of Massachusetts if the 
company spends its available funds on the improvement of 
its freight terminal facilities. 

The number of highway grade crossings abolished in Massa- 
chusetts during the past year is 27. Since 1890 the sum 
expended for this work in the state has been $30,682,177, of 
which the railway companies have spent nearly 19 millions, 
the state nearly eight millions and the cities and towns 
something over four millions. 

During the past year several street railways have increased 
their fares, and this action has been in some cases com- 
plained of. The board has had occasion to decide both for 
and against complainants. It is hoped that business is 
now sufficiently restored so that further reductions will not 
be necessary. A law passed last year requiring street rail- 
ways to carry pupils of public schools at half fare, is to 
be tested in the courts, the Boston &.Northern Street Rail- 
way refusing to carry the pupils of evening schools at half 
rates. 

The Boston Elevated is now running trains through the 
Washington street tunnel, and it has built an extension of the 
elevated structure to Forest Hills; and extensions to Cam- 
bridge, Malden and Medford are proposed. The commission 
urges the company to hasten the extensions. 

Street car fenders and wheel-guards were tested by the 
commission a year ago, and the street railway companies are 
trying several devices; but the tests will have to be con- 
tinued a much ionger time in order to secure instructive 
results. 

The more liberal law in regard to the issuance of new 
stock by railways, which was passed last year, has not been 
in effect long enough to afford ground for comment. 

In October last the commission, after holding an investiga- 
tion, found that express rates within 50 miles of Boston were 
excessive. The express companies made certain reductions, 
but still there were complaints, and further hearings and 
conferences were held. Finally the express companies pre- 
sented a tariff which was satisfactory. 

The board in 1907 ordered the experimental installation of 
certain fire extinguishers in passenger cars. The experience 
with these has not vet been sufficient to afford data for 
conclusions, and the inspections are to be continued. 

The bridge engineer of the board now has in his office a 
complete list of all the bridges in use by street railways in 
the state, with comparatively full information regarding the 
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character and dimensions of each bridge. For many of the 
bridges, however, no plans can be had. 





USEFUL DEVICES AT SILVIS SHOPS OF THE ROCK 
ISLAND. 





It is estimated that the method of preparing and fitting 
frame bolts in the locomotive repair shop of the Rock Island 
at Silvis, Il]., saves 80 per cent. in time and cost over the old 
method; that is, of centering and rough turning the bolt in a 
lathe, threading in a bolt cutter, and then finally fitting it in 
a lathe, the latter requiring one or more trips by the machin- 
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Chuck for Turning Knuckle and Wrist Pins. 


ist to a tool anywhere from 75 to 300 ft. away. To save the 
time thus wasted a portable bolt-fitting lathe was provided, 
which is carried by the crane to the locomotive where the 
machinist is working; also the number of operations in pre- 
paring the bolt have been minimized. The rough bolt is 
taken to a double-head bolt cutter having one head fitted with 
plain cutters which scrape off the stock as the bolt is forced 
in; this in lieu of rough turning in a lathe. The end of the 
bolt is then rounded off and the bolt threaded in the other 
head. With a lathe at his side the machinist can fit these 
bolts to the frame in minimum time. He screws a center 
button on to the bolt and catches the head in a three-jaw uni- 
versal chuck, obviating centering. There are two of the 
portable lathes in the shop. They are 16 in. x 6 ft., direct 
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Another great convenience is the cab rack shown. It is 
swung to the building columns 7 ft. 9 in. above the floor, along- 
side the longitudinal erecting pits. It is made of 7-in. I-beams 
and is supported from above. 

A simple but most satisfactory littie air motor was devised 
for drilling telltale holes in staybolts. It has a rotary piston 


motor driven, and have a bracket at the center of gravity for 
picking up by the crane. The average cutting speed is 150 ft. 
per minute with 1/16-in. feed, two cuts being taken. Before 
this scheme was adopted, men working on the lathes could not 
keep up with the demand for frame bolts. Now one boy 
keeps the machinists supplied with bolts ready for fitting. 
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Details of Parts; Air Motor for Drilling Telltale Holes; Silvis Shops of the Rock Island. 


made of machine steel, with two aluminum blades, each having 
a vulcanized fiber wearing strip set into the contact edge. It 
runs at 2,200 r.p.m. 

Another ingenious device is the tool holder for boring side 
rods on a drill press. In using it, itis only necessary to drill first 
a center hold for the guide. The cut is made half way through 
the rod and the latter then turned over so that the cutters 
may be kept as short, and therefore as stiff, as possible. The 
hole is cut 1/32 in. small and finished with a solid cutter, of 
the proper size, on a boring bar. The holder carries two tools 
or cutters, one round nose and the other square, for finish- 
ing. These are forged rough in the blacksmith shop. Vary- 
ing diameters are provided for in the holder by the differing 
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tool lighter. 


Gang Tool for Planer. Tool Holder for Boring Side Rods. 


The chuck for turning knuckle and wrist pins shown here- depths of the several slots in which the cutters are held by 





with is a convenience and time-saver, obviating centering the 
pins before turning. Wrist pins are held tight in the chuck 
by the nut, but for knuckle pins a wedge is provided for driv- 
ing through an opening in the chuck back of the pin, as 
shown. If it is desired, the tail-stock center may be moved 
up against the free end of the pin further to steady it. 


the set screws. 

The gang tool shown is for planing the outsides of shoes 
and wedges. It has eight cutters, each 1% in. wide, and a 
finishing cutter. 

We are indebted to G. W. Seidel, Superintendent of the 
Silvis Shops, for this information. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BLOCK SIGNAL AND TRAIN 
CONTROL BOARD.* 





This board was appointed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in July, 1907. The doings of the board for the 
first five months were made the subject of an informal re- 
port to the Commission November 21, 1907. The duties of 
the board embrace the investigation of (a) block signals, (b) 
automatic stops and cab signals, and (c) other devices de- 
signed to promote the safety of railway operation. The two 
subjects first mentioned (a and b) were reported on by the 
Commission February 23, 1907. In that report the Commission 
gave a succinct account of the state of the art of block signal- 
ing in the United States at that time and recommended the 
enactment by Congress of legislation looking to the gradual 
compulsory adoption of the block system on all passenger 
lines, except those traversed by less than six trains each 
way weekly. This recommendation made by the Commission 
in 1907 (a repetition of recommendations made in former 
years) was indorsed by this board in its informal report of 
one year ago. 

Block signals, both automatic and non-automatic, have al- 
ready been intelligently developed in this country, and the 
time of the board has therefore been devoted mainly to auto- 
matic stops and cab signals, which have not been so fully 
developed. 

Plans and specifications of 371 devices have been examined 
to date. Of these, 248 relate to block signal, cab signal, or 
automatic train stopping devices, while 123 relate to other 
devices. Of the 371 files placed under examination, 184 have 
been reported on, and 187 are still in course of examination. 
Of the 184 files reported on, 12 signal and train stopping 
devices have been considered to possess sufficient merit to 
warrant the board in saying that if the proprietors should 
install the same on a railway under practical working condi- 
tions. the board would examine the installations with a view 
to determining whether tests should be conducted at govern- 
ment expense. Of these 12 devices, four are now being in- 
stalled, one of these being reported ready for test, and the 
board is advised that the installation of four others will be 
begun in the near future. 

It has been necessary to spend much time on some of the 
most ill-considered inventions, for in rejecting a device or 
plan, cherished by its originator as promising great benefits 
to mankind and vouched for by patent experts as unique, it 
is necessary to marshal the reasons for our action in the 
most logical and forcible manner. Such inventors often are 
exceedingly persistent, and some of them, sorely disappointed 
at the unfavorable decision of the board, return again and 
again. 

The work of the board during the past 12 months has been 
pursued along the same lines as before, but in addition to 
investigations in this country two members of the board, in 
March last, visited England, France and Belgium, to secure 
information concerning the use of cab signals in those coun- 
tries. 


* * * The board requires that each invention be suit- 
ably described, with drawings if necessary, and as a rule these 
drawings and descriptions must be examined and passed 
upon by the board before the question of testing a device 
will be taken up, and before hearings or interviews will be 
given. When the plan of a device has been examined and the 
thing described is held to have merit, the board, if satisfied 
that a test would be of value or interest to the public, ad- 
vises the proprietor that if an installation, made by himself, 
when tested by himself, confirms the favorable impressions 
given by the plans, the board will undertake a test on behalf 
ef the Government. * * * 








*Appendix to annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
sent to Congress January 11. The members of the Board are: M, E. 
Cooley, Azel Ames, F. G. Ewald and B. B. Adams. 
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AUTOMATIC STOPS AND CAB SIGNALS. 

The automatic stops and cab signals now in use are few in 
number and do not call for extensive investigation, for their 
characteristics are known. Most of them are installed in 
situations free from the troubles incident to frost, snowstorms, 
and certain other adverse conditions which prevail on rail- 
ways generally. 

Carrying out what we believe to be the purpose of the 
resolution of Congress, the object kept in view by this board 
in this matter is the securing of accurate information con- 
cerning the usefulness and efficiency of automatic stops in 
general railway service. Experience with stops in subways 
or in other places not exposed to snow, rain and frost does 
not afford the lessons sought, and therefore the board is 
devoting its attention chiefly to such devices as are offered 
for test in unprotected situations during the winter season. 
Experience on city passenger railways is unsatisfactory also 
because of the absence of some of the conditions which must 
be met on ordinary railways; such as irregularity in the 
length of trains and differences in design of engines and cars; 
also because in consequence of the very heavy traffic on those 
lines very frequent inspection is practicable. On oroinary 
railways such highly efficient inspection would probably be 
excessively costly. 

Automatic Stops.—The priycipal automatic stop devices 
which have had our attention are as follows: The mechan- 
ical trip devices used in connection with electro-pneumatic 
block systems in use on the Boston Elevated, the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit of New York City (subway), the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit, and the underground lines in Lon- 
don, England. Mechanical trip train stops of the same gen- 
eral design, but worked by electric motors rather than by 
compressed air, are in use on the Hudson and Manhattan tun- 
nel under the Hudson river between New York, N. Y., and 
Hoboken, N. J. The officers of these roads are unanimous 
in their testimony as to the satisfactory operation of the 
stops, and there have been occasions when but for the action 
of the automatic stop collisions would have occurred in con- 
sequence of neglect on the part of the motormen. 


Two experimental installations of automatic stops have 
been made recently, one of the mechanical trip type, with 
certain modifications, by the Rowell-Potter Safety Stop Com- 
pany, on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy near Chicago, 
and one of the intermittent contact rail type, with a normally 
closed engine circuit, by the Simmen Automatic Railway 
Signal Company, of Los Angeles, on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe in southern California. 

The Rowell-Potter Company has been before the public for 
15 years or more and devices made by it have been in use 
in past years to some extent, notably by the elevated roads 
of Chicago, but the apparatus now installed on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy has been tried but a short time, and 
the board is not yet prepared to report on it. The Simmen 
devices include a system of remote control of a number of 
signals in a block system from a central point, such as a 
despatcher’s office. This installation also has been in use 
but a short time, and no detailed investigation of it has been 
made. 

The board has made a partial test of the Perry-Prentice 
cab-signal and train-stop- device as recently installed experi- 
mentally on the line of the Suburban Railroad Company of 
Chicago. This system forms, so far as known, the first appli- 
cation of the use of the Hertzian waves to railway signaling. 
It makes use of “wireless” communication between a line 
wire strung along the track and apparatus in the engine 
cab. A coherer is included in a normally closed engine cir- 
cuit, which circuit is broken if the particles of metal in the 
coherer cease to be held in cohesion by the action of the 
Hertzian oscillations emanating from the aerial conductor 
extending through the block. 

Cab Signals.—While, as previously noted, a number of in- 
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stallations of automatic train stops have been made on cer- 
tain city railways in this country, none of these installations 
provide for a visible or an audible signal indication on the 
vehicle. The automatic stops are used in connection with 
fixed visual signals only, it being generally assumed by the 
officers of these roads that it is unnecessary to supplement 
the indication of the fixed signals with any indication on the 
vehicle, and that the motorman, guided by the fixed signal 
indications, will properly control his train under all condi- 
tions except those which incapacitate him for proper action, 
in which event the automatic stop will come into play and 
control the movement of the train. 

On the other hand, the European idea seems to be that if 
a sufficiently clear and reliable indication is given to the 
engineman he can be depended upon properly to control his 
train; and therefore automatic stopping devices are not fa- 
vored. Most of the descriptions of automatic train-stop de- 
vices submitted, however, provide for the use of a cab signal; 
and some cab-signal devices have been presented which do 
not include the use of an automatic train-stop. The imme- 
diate problem in either of these devices is to produce certain 
effects on apparatus carried on the vehicle by the existence 
of certain conditions upon the track, and if the apparatus 
or system provides a proper means for carrying out this ob- 
ject the means are equally available for the control of an 
automatic train-stop or cab-signal or other device of that 
character fixed on the vehicle. 

The only cab signals which have been used regularly for 
any considerable length of time are: (1) That used on the 
Northern Railroad of France; and (2) that on the North- 
eastern Railroad of England. That on the Northern of 
France is an electric contact apparatus. It is used in con- 
nection with fixed manual visual signals throughout the lines 
of that company, over 2,400 miles in extent, and has been so 
used on most of those lines for twenty years. A whistle 
is sounded in the cab of the locomotive when a fixed distant 
(visual) signal is passed at “caution.” The system cannot 
be approved, however, because the electric apparatus is ar- 
ranged on the open-circuit principle. As the silence of the 
whistle in the cab indicates a clear track, any derangement 
of the apparatus, for example the accidental breakage of a 
wire, would produce a false clear indication. The appara- 
tus being arranged on this principle, there is no way of 
knowing with exactness how well it has served its purpose, 
for it may have been out of order an unknown number of 
times without being promptly discovered. 


The board has communicated with the officers of the North- 
ern Railroad of France, but their experience is relatively of 
little value as throwing light on the problems which have to 
be met in this country, because of the open-circuit feature and 
because in the climate of France the apparatus is not sub- 
ject to severe weather conditions. 


The cab signal on the Northeastern of England is a me- 
chanical arrangement and it has been in limited use for 
ten years. Like the electric device just mentioned, however, 
it gives no warning of its own failure, and therefore the 
records of its service are of little value as throwing light on 
the degree of perfection with which it has worked. 

A cab-signal combining the functions of both these types 
but operated on the closed-circuit principle, is in use on the 
Great Western Railway of England, where it has been in 
regular service on a short branch line for over a year. This 
apparatus gives proceed indications as well as caution indi- 
cations, and the Board of Trade has permitted the abandon- 
ment of the fixed distant block signals where this system is 
in use. 

A cab signal actuated by magnetic induction was tried on 
the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire several vears ago, 
and with good results, but the experiment was given up be- 
cause, in consequence of the number of foreign locomotives 
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running over the line, the company concluded that no cab 
signal of any kind would be desirable. 

It will be observed that automatic stops. are in use in 
America, but not elsewhere, except on the London under- 
ground lines. Cab signals, on the other hand, are in use in 
England and France, but not at all in America. 

Comparison of automatic stops and cab signals.—In con- 
sidering the characteristics and use of automatic stops as 
compared with cab signals, we have the following facts: 

1. Automatic stops have been adopted for regular service 
only on city railways which carry a heavy traffic and are 
worked by electric power. Their lines are in tunnels pro- 
tected from snow, or on elevated structures where snow does 
not accumulate in troublesome quantities. Motormen do not 
have a companion or monitor in the cab with them, as does 
the engineman of a steam locomotive, and there is there- 
fore a stronger argument for an automatic stop. Being 
worked under exaeting conditions, these city roads are very 
efficiently inspected. 

2. The Northern of France uses cab signals, but it does 
not get from them the full benefit of which they are capable, 
and therefore France must be left out of the account. 

3. Leaving out facts 1 and 2, both automatic stops and 
cab signals are to be looked upon as still in the experimental 
stage, although they have been proposed for many years. Cab 
signals have been tried in many places, but all of the experi- 
ments have been short-lived, except that on the North Nastern 
of England. British railway officers naturally prefer a cab 
signal, because, with the high efficiency of their locomotive 
runners, they do not feel the need of an automatic stop. 
They have more trouble from fog than is éxperienced in 
Asmerica, and therefore feel a more definite need of a cab 
signal for use as a convenience in ordinary working, regard- 
less of the question of safety. In America both cab signals 
and automatic stops have been proposed as safety devices 
purely, and on the assumption that the vigilance of engine- 
men and motormen cannot be improved to the point of in- 
curing a satisfactory degree of safety while using only the 
present visual signals. 

TELELGRAPIL BLOCK SYSTEM. 

In connection with the falling off in freight traffic through- 
out the ceuntry since. the beginning of the depression in busi- 
ness in October, 1907, seme roads have carried their economies 
so far as to discontinue the use of the block system where 
it had been regularly maintained for some years; and this 
expedient is reported to have been adopted on two single- 
track lines where the controlled manual system (without 
track circuits) had been in use several years. Again, on lines 
where the block system is still maintained a part of the 
block stations have been closed to save the expense of main- 
taining signalmen both night and day. In still other cases 
a part of the block stations on a line have been put under 
new schedules under which they are closed a part of the 
time; as, for example, an office will be closed eight hours 
out of twenty-four, thus saving the expense of one signalman. 
In some cases an Office will be kept open in the daytime and 
not at night, while perhaps at the next station no signal- 
man will be found on duty in the daytime, but one will be 
on duty at night. Other odd arrangements of hours have been 
introduced. These irregularities have been introduced not 
alone because of the depression in business, but also because 
of the law enacted by Congress March 4, 1907, limiting the 
hours of service of block signalmen, which increases the ex- 
pense. As business improves the block system will be re- 
stored, probably; but this making of extensive changes in 
the methods of train operation by so many roads emphasizes 
the importance of the bill which was before the last Congress 
to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to secure 
full information regularly concerning this department of rail- 
way operation. This feature of the bill introduced by Hon. 
J. J. Esch. of Wisconsin, in the last session of the Fifty-ninth 
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Congress is no less important than that making the use of 
the block system compulsory. 

As was remarked in the report of the Commission on the 
block system in February, 1907, many block signalmen in 
America are young and lacking in training and experience. 
This has been indicated in the records of railway accidents, 
this deficiency being a cause of disastrous collisions. This 
fault in the personnel of railway operation has not been so con- 
spicuous during the past year as it was during the heavy traf- 
fic of 1905-1907, because, first, the diminished number of trains 
has made the work of the signalman simpler and easier, and, 
second, the same cause has made possible the improvement 
of the block-signal service by eliminating the less competent 
signalmen. This improvement in the personnel has not been 
universal, however, and the board has information of in- 
stances here and there of signalmen whose incompetence was 
manifest, and in some of these cases there has been evidence 
of excessive use of intoxicants. The information the board 
has gained as the result of the investigation it has conducted 
along these lines justifies the continuance of this investi- 
gation. 

While on the subject of the personnel of telegrayh offices it 
is proper to observe that the difference in habits, capacity, 
and training of signalmen on the railways of Great Britain 
as compared with those of American roads, which was re- 
ferred to in the above-mentioned report, was confirmed by 
the observations of members of this board in England and 
Scotland last spring. 

Under the head of the telegraph block system, mention 
should be made of the superiority of the block telegraph in- 
struments used in England—which are modifications of the 
well-known needle telegraph—as compared with the com- 
municating methods used with the simple manual or tele- 
graph block system in this country. With the needle system 
the receiving instrument gives a visual as well as an audible 
signal, and the visual part, by the position in which it re- 
mains after each operation, serves as a constant indication 
before the signalman’s eyes of what the last operation was. 

A modification of the telegraph block system has lately 
been introduced on the Northern Pacific Railway—single track 
—which merits attention. This is the simple telegraph block 
system, but each operation by the signalman—or, rather, the 
series of operations by which a signalman assures himself 
that a block section is unoccupied and then gives the ‘proceed 
signal to a train—is carried out under the immediate super- 
vision of the train despatcher, all the block-signal stations 
of a district being on a single wire connected with the des- 
patcher’s office. This system is commonly called the “A B C” 
system. A train is admitted to a block section only on a 
signal in which the despatcher and two block signalmen have 
co-operated, thus greatly reducing the chances of error. The 
operations are further safeguarded by requiring each train 
to stop at every station, unless the signalman both displays a 
clear signal and delivers written cards to the enginemen and 
the conductor. (By means of large hoops these cards are 
delivered io trains passing at 25 miles an hour and faster.) 
By the employment of these safeguards provision against 
collisions of trains is so fully secured that the officers of 
the road have felt warranted in the discontinuance of the 
rule requiring all mecting orders to be written out, tele- 
graphed, repeated, and receipted for. This writing and re- 
peating process is so slow that it causes many delays to 
trains. 

On some divisions of the Northern Pacific the freight trains 
are now run over the road in 20 to 25 per cent. less time 
than formerly. This not only effects an economy for the 
road, but also enables the trainmen to earn more wages per 
hour. The arrangement of meeting points without using the 
full written and repeated telegraphic orders is equally prac- 
ticable with the electric train staff, and the same saving 
in time is accomplished. This is shown by the results on 
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those parts of the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, where the train staff is used. The difference in 
the Northern Pacific practice as compared with the use of the 
staff system is that the method under which the despatcher 
cooperates with the signalman may be introduced on any line, 
no matter how light its traffic, and with but little prepara- 
tion; and the cost of the electric staff apparatus, which is 
considerable, is saved. On the other hand, the number of des- 
patchers may have to be increased, and the maintenance of 
the discipline necessary to make the three-man block signal- 
ing operation satisfactorily free from liability to error is 
probably more of a task than the maintenance of the same 
degree of safety by means of the electric staff, which is a 
highly efficient “controlled manual” apparatus for single-track 
lines. As a preventive of false clear block signals, this 
apparatus theoretically should be superior to any number of 
cooperating men. 

The term “telegraph block system” as used on American 
railways is applied to all man-operated systems not fitted with 
electric control of levers, and includes lines where the tele- 
phone is the means of communication. Telephones have been 
used to a limited extent for several years for sending train 
orders. They have lately been introduced quite extensively 
in block signaling, however, as was shown by the block-signal 
statistics published by the Commission in the present year. 

Theoretically, telephones are as safe and as convenient as 
the long-used Morse telegraph, and the experience of many 
roads for the last year or two has confirmed this theory. 
We touch upon this subject in this place merely to make 
reply to the query, voiced in several places, whether the 
change in apparatus and methods has involved any lessening 
of safety. The only serious question that has ever been raised 
concerning the safety of telephones is in regard to the liability 
of indistinct transmission of syllables and words. In the 
Morse telegraph or any other system this contingency must 
be provided for, and with the telephone, as with the tele- 
graph, mistakes are guarded against by good training and 
discipline, and by repeating back all communications. 


CONTROLLED MANUAL BLOCK SYSTEM. 

Within the last four years controlled manual apparatus 
without track circuits has been introduced extensively on 
single-track lines of the Illinois Central, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railways, 
and the electric train staff, embodying similar principles, has 
been put in use on 100 miles of the Southern Pacific. 

As a safety device, the controlled manual system is already 
well understood and well developed, so that the investigation 
of it cannot be looked upon as calling for special attention 
on the part of this board; but these extensive installations 
on single-track lines are in some respects new departures in 
American railway practice, and a study for the purpose of 
comparing these with each other and with other systems may 
be desirable at a later date. 

AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS. 

As shown by the statistics which have been published by 
the Commission, the railways of the country made compara- 
tively rapid progress in automatic signaling for several years 
up to the end of 1907. Since then only a few important new 
installations have been begun; but within the past month the 
St. Louis & San Francisco gave an order for the equipment 
of 712 miles of its single-track lines, and the Southern Pacific 
is resuming work on some of the installations which were 
suspended a year ago. 

The extensive installation on the New York Central & 
lIfudson River in and near New York City of automatic block 
signals adapted for use in connection with railway tracks, 
the rails of which are traversed by powerful electric currents 
nsed with electric propulsion of trains, constitutes one of the 
notable instances of progress in the signaling art. 

The report goes on to set forth the principles and condi- 
tions of mechanical and electrical science and of railway 
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operation, by which it has been guided in rejecting imperfect 
or worthless or dangerous inventions. This and other parts 
of the report, including the report of Messrs. Ames and Adams 
on their observations in Europe are deferred until a future 
issue. 





FLANGE LUBRICATION ON SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SYSTEM. 


With the advent of heavy consolidation locomotives on 
mountain grades, or on lines with sharp curvature, there has 
been a noticeable increase in the wear of tire flanges and also 
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Reservoir and Piping; Southern Pacific Flange Lubricator. 


Pacific lines are nearly ail mountain territory and in following 
the tortuous windings of canyons and spurs over the ascents 
it was necessary to use a great many ten degree curves. In 
recent years, since the adoption of heavier power, it has been 
necessary to relay many of these curves inside of eighteen 
months. As a result of this there was, of course, a very ma- 
terial wear on driver flanges, especially the front and back 
drivers of consolidation locomotives, necessitating the turn- 
ing of tires on account of flange wear long before it was 
necessary on account of tread wear, and frequently necessitat- 
ing the shifting of tires frcm forward wheels to back wheels 
in order to avoid excessive waste of material in turning. To 
overcome this the flange lubricator was devised by the master 
mechanic and roundhouse foreman of the Sacramento Division, 
under the direction of the general superintendent. This de- 
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vice consists of a small galvanized iron cup soldered to a base 
that contains a needle valve for regulating the flow or oil from 
the cup to the flange through suitable pipe connection. This 
is secured by a bracket to the guide yoke on the frame or 
suitable projection on the locomotive, the pipe being screwed 
into the base of the oil cup and bent downward towards the 
flange of the tire. On the end of the one-half inch pipe is placed 
a short section of one inch rubber hose with the end of 
hose cut out to fit the fiange of the tire. The cup can be 
filled with wool waste or any other suitable absorbent. 

In localities where low temperatures would interfere with 
the free movement of oil from the cup through to the tire, 
arrangements have been made for tapping a small pipe into 
air pump steam exhaust pipe and carrying the branch along 
side and under the oil pipe, with suitable perforations so 
that the exhaust steam will keep the pipes warm, and thus in- 
suring that the proper amount of lubrication will reach the 
flange. 

The details of the construction are clearly shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

In order to show the effects of the lubricator two diagrams 
are given illustrating the wear of a steel rail before and after 
the application of the lubricator to the flanges of the loco- 
motives. The hatched portion on the side of the rail head 
shows the amount of metal that was worn away in three 
months before the application of the lubricator and the sec- 
tion shown in black that which was worn away in the 
three months following its application. In the state- 
ment of the tonnage and mileage hauled over this sec- 
tion of the track, which was between Sacramento and Sparks, 
it will be seen that it appears that there was an increase of 
about 30 per cent. in engine mileage and a total tonnage in- 
crease of more than 30 per cent. 

The following is a statement in detail of the results obtained 
by the application of this device to the forward driving wheels 
of 69 consolidation engines, from which it appears that there 


is a notable saving in tender as well as driving wheel flanges. 


Saving (Estimated) Effected by Use of Driver-Flange Lubricators on 
Forward Drivers on Mountain Engine, Sacramento Division. 


Total mileage of 10 selected engines before application of 

flange lubricators, from January 1, 1906, to date of appli- 

A OS RS Ay Orr erie renee 629,703 
Total eost of tire attention, from January 1, 1906, to date of 

application of flange lubricators .............66. - $6,108.00 
Cost of tire attention per mile run, before application of ‘flange 

RRNMNE CI cau oro ice a cad ee he naming HES ek Mm eees + 0097 
Number of times tires were changed from January 1, 1906, to 

date of application of flange lubricators, including tire 

CORMIER Rc afore srard aiats @ciercjaredisi ee diay a oo as aie wide ocd e aa ase « 71 
Average mileage per change of tire, before application of flange 

lubricators, based on limit of flange wear—¥-in........ 8,869 
Average mileage per ?/g-in. wear of “flange, before applica- 

EIU OE PIO TUMPICOLOES 6 6.66 65 eae cas vse cena aeew as 1,109 
Cost of tire attention per +/se-in. wear of flange ............ $10.76 
Total mileage of engines since application of flange lubricators 

to July 31, 1908. 2.0.22... cece ee cece eee e cre ce ences 79,430 
Average mileage per 4-in. wear of flange.................. 3,972 
Average mileage per change of tire, before application of flange 

lubricators, based on limit of flange wear, 4-in......... 31.776 
Per cent. of increase in mileage per change of tire........... 258.29 
Cost of tire attention per mile run, after application of flange 

HaeiCataee tO SUIS SE. TOO ii. kode ce cde saesicvedens .00271 
Per cent. of decrease in cost of tire attention............... 72.06 

Average Total cost of 
69 consolidation mileage per Mileage Costper_ tire attention 
engines. month. per year. mile run. 1 year’s service 
Before application ..... 2,491 2,062,548 0.0097 $20,006.72 
After application ...... 2,645 2,190, 060 -00: 271 5,935 06 
MUNOORTTORGOO Te Sicceee exee- “e00sSerese $14, 071. 66 
Ine. mileage effected.* PAG le. Ks dew dips) wrens aden 


Number of pairs of tender truck wheels changed ‘from. _— ry 





1, 1906, to date of application of flange lubricators. 148 
Mileage run per change of tender truck wheels ............ 3,517 
Estimated cost of change of 1 pair of tender truck wheels.... $15.55 
Cost of tender truck wheel tire attention per mile run...... .00442 
Number of pairs of tender truck wheels changed from date of 

application of flange lubricators to July 31, 1908........ 5 
Total mileage of engines from date of application of flange lu- 

PRPRCAROREO EO, DUET ie POU es <.08 4 ccleeis cenees Measwed ews 79,430 
Miles run per change of tender truck wheels............... 5,886 
Per cent. of increase in mileage per change, tender truck whls 351.69 
Cost of tender truck wheel tire attention per mile run. 00098 
Per cent, of decrease in cost of tire attention............... 77.82 

Average Total cost of 
69 consolidation mileage per Mileage Cost per. tire attention 
engines. month. per year. mile run. 1 year’s service 
Before application ..... 2.491 2.062.548 0.00442 $9,116.46 
After application ...... 2,645 2 190, 060 00098 2,146.26 
URMEEECROUOI icc ick Geers | FES ers $7,970.20 





*By use of lubricators. 
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ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE GREAT NORTHERN. 

The Great Northern recently had built by the American 
Locomotive Co., in conjunction with the General Electric Co., 
four electric locomotives for operating trains through the 
Cascade tunnel. These locomotives were built under the super- 
vision of Dr. Cary T. Hutchinson, Consulting Engineer for 
the Great Northern. 

Each of these locomotives has a total weight, in working 
order of 280,000 Ibs., all of which is carried on the drivers. 
The locomotives are 44 ft. 2 in. long, over all, the 
driving wheels are 60 in. in diameter, and the rigid 
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The mechanical design represents a distinct departure from 
previous practice in electric locomotive construction, as it 
also represents the adaptability of steam locomotive practice 
to electric locomotive construction. The wheel arrangement, 
as seen in the illustrations, is a modification of the builder’s 
practice in design of articulated steam locomotives to suit re- 
quirements of electric service. The locomotive is mounted on 
two four-wheel trucks, connected by a center pivot. This 
pivot is located in the center of the engine, midway between 
the inside axles of the two trucks. With this form of con- 
struction, the distance between the center pins supporting the 
cab platform varies as the trucks pass around curves, One 
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Electric Locomotive for the Great Northern. 


Each truck is equipped with 


type 


base is 11 ft. 
three-phase induction motors, which have plain 
circuit rheostatic control and are capable of 
exerting a maximum torque of at least three times the 
guaranteed full load running torque at any speed to within 
2 per cent. of synchronism. The motors are wound for 8 
poles and when operated at 25 cycle have a synchronic speed 
r.p.m. On account of the large size of the geared 
motors, a special form of drive is used, there being pinions 
on each end of the motor shaft. These pinions engage gear 
bands shrunk on the extension of the driving wheel centers. 
The gear bands are cut in pairs and are set so that the teeth 
on the two wheels line up accurately. This form of drive 
prevents any tendency to tilt the motor, as in the case where 
the pinions are located on the end of the motor shaft. The 
gears do not have an excessive width of face, as the drive 
strain of each motor is divided between the two sets of gears 
of 1-4.28 ratio. An idea of the construction is given in the 
accompanying line drawing of the truck. 


wheel 
two 
secondary 


of 375 


center pin, therefore, is designed to allow sufficient longi- 
tudinal movements to provide for this condition. : 

The advantage of this articulated design is that all the 
draw-bar pull is directed through the truck frames, permitting 
a much lighter construction of cab platform than in those 
designs where the pull is directed through the platform sill. 
Moreover, the only strain which this puts on the center pin is 
that which is due to the weight of the cab, its equipment and 
the cab platfcrm. The truck frames are cast steel, those of the 
front and back trucks being interchangeable. As all the pull- 
ing is done through the truck frames, these are made un- 
usually large and heavy. Since on these locomotives it is 
necessary to add weight in order to obtain the necessary 
adhesion, account is taken of a part of the weight of the 
frames and all parts of the truck. Ballast is also usea on the 
cab platform for the same reason. The particular features 
of the truck construction are shown in the illustration. The 
method of weight equalization is also of interest. On the No. 
1 end truck, the weight cn the drivers is carried by semi- 























Electric Locomotive Trucks, Showing Pivot Connection. 
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Plan and Elevation of Truck; Great Northern Electric Locomotive. 
ss AR cain esi ay elliptic springs resting on saddle placed on the top of the 
] journal boxes. The two drivers on each side are equalized 
| together by wrought iron equalizing beams, placed between 


the upper and lower rails of the frame, similar to the practice 
in steam locomotive construction. The weight on the drivers 
of the No. 2 truck is also carried on the same style of springs, 
supported on the driving boxes in a similar manner, but in 
this case there is no equalizing beam between the two drivers 
on one side, but the two front drivers are equalized together 
by cross beams. The truck bolsters are cast steel, of box con- 
struction, with center plates cast integral. These are rigidly 
connected to the frames. The cab, which carries the con- 
trolling apparatus as well as air compressors and other ac- 
a ee cessories, consists of angle iron framing with a covering of 
\%-in. sheet steel. The arrangement of the car body and end 
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lt ates Moh -sewel Mell teadinn 2h hoods is such as to afford the engine-man a clear view of the 
track. 
Sections Through Truck. These locomotives are now being tried out by a series of 
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tests under service conditions. At present it is planned to use 
these locomotives through the Cascade tunnel, which is some- 
what less than three miles long, with a uniform grade in one 
direction of about 1.7 per cent. The following are the prin- 
cipal dimensions of these locomotives: 


or RS i res ie & 
Length over all, inside to inside knuckles. .44 ft. 2 in. 
St MN HRD «5 os e's ode rashes dou 1 = 
| ee es eg 14 “* 
Ce | ae ene rere | Naas 

Penn WR ROR: kb. s'05scc0k o> ae aeeb ew 3 ca . 
ee ee Se eee Pe eT ee | 

MEP PCLoe eh Set shee keue hic > bees te eee hee :~” 25.” 





STEEL UNDERFRAMES FOR BAGGAGE CARS. 


The Burlington is building at its Aurora shops a number of 
baggage cars with stee] underframes to replace those recently 
burned in Chicago. The underframes were manufactured by 
the Barney & Smith Car Company, Dayton, Ohio, and are illus- 
trated in the accompanying engravings. 

These frames weigh each complete 21,000 lbs. They are 65 
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The needle beams, two per car, are made of 5/16 in. web 
plates with 3 x 3 x 5/16 in. top and bottom angles. There are 
eight channel iron cross ties and eight “Z’’ bar cross ties, all 
spaced as shown in the engravings. At all four corners of the 
car, at center sill and end sills there are 5/16 in. gusset plates 
reinforcing these points. The center plate is carried on a 
large steel casting which reinforces the center sills and forms 
a center arch extending from bolster to bolster. 

There are aiso pressed steel center fillers at each needle 
beam. Wood nailing strips for the floor will be supported on 
angle irons which are riveted to the channel iron cross ties. 





CAR INTERCHANGE REPORTS.* 

Correct interchange reports.are the basis of the per diem 
accounts, and unless we can secure such reports we cannot 
make prompt and full settlements. If I have not reported 
all the per diem that is due for the month of July, it is 
because my reports do not agree with the reports that are 

















Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Underframe for Baggage Cars, Fig. 1. 


fit. 81, in. long over all, 9 ft. 8 in. wide and 46 ft. 2% in. 
center to center of trucks. They are of fish belly built up sill 
construction, the web plates being 5/16 in. steel in one piece. 

The center girder is 27144, in. deep and has % in. top cover 
plate, 3 x 3 x 5/16 in. top outside angles, 44% x 3 x 7/16 in. 
bottom outside angles, 3144 x 314 x % in. inside bottom angles, 
all angles and the top cover plate extending the full length of the 
girder except inside bottom angles, which extend to draft 
rigging cheek pieces only. 

The side sills are 28 in. deep at center, having 34, x 3 x 


made by the agents of connecting lines to their Car Service 
Departments. 

During July, 1908, we recorded the movements of 44,000 
foreign per diem cars, and on August 22d, when our per 
diem reports to owners were ready for mailing, only 133 
cars of this number were not properly recorded, so that the 
full amount of per diem due on each one of them could be 
reported. Of this number, the records of 129 cars have since 
been completed, and full per diem has been allowed in sub- 
sequent reports. We can therefore claim that, with the ex- 

















Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Underframe for Baggage Cars, Fig. 2. 


5/16 in. top and bottom angles and 4 x 3% x 5/16 in. angle 
riveted to the outside of the web plate to support the wood 
side sills or nailing strips. The end sills are of 14 x % in. 
steel plates reinforced with angles in the usual manner. 

The bolsters are each made up of four 5/16 in. pressed 
steel fillers—two each being placed back to back—the bolsters 
being of the double type, that is, spaced 3 ft. 6 in. center to 
center, and having one large top cover plate 50 in. x 4% in. 
extending between the side sills. 


ception of four cars, we have returned full per diem on all 
foreign cars handled on our line during that month. 

The condition of our August records is better still. In 
that month we handled 46,300 foreign per diem cars, and only 
116 of them showed incomplete records when the per diem 
reports were mailed, and at the present writing we have 
only 51 of that number on which our records are not com- 





*From a paper by W. E. Beecham (C., M. & St. P.) read at Peoria, 
October 138. 
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plete. The records of these cars will be straightened up before 
claims for shortages can be presented, and full per diem will 
be allowed, so I may be pardoned for claiming that the 
condition of our foreign car records for the months of July 
and August, 1908, are very nearly perfect, and I believe 
that if the uniform interchange report was in use at all inter- 
change points, and the method prescribed by the American 
Railway Association for conducting interchange established, 
there would be no claims for shortages in our per diem 
reports for those months. 

The following statement shows how the work of record- 
ing foreign cars is done in our Office: 


WGC GOL TOCORG: ChOVB  iie Sik. os ie aia wens ose 6 06s 6 ew 0 obs 0 ie 12 
Average number of cars per clerk for the month............ 3,858 
Average number of moves made by each Car........ee ee eeee 5% 
Total number of moves recorded by each clerk for the month. .212,190 
Average number of moves recorded per day, per clerk........ 1,400 
Total number of working days in August, 1908, ............ 241% 
Number of working houre per GAY ..os ccceccccsccccceccees 8 
Average number of moves recorded by each clerk per hour... . 175 


This may not be considered a very high average in car 
recording, but that is not the object to be attained. 

Our record clerks, in addition to recording the movements 
of cars assigned to them, are required to issue correction sheets 
to straighten up and complete the records, make full and 
complete reports of per diem due thereon, check claims for 
shortages presented by other roads, and, besides that, to 
furnish information required by tracing clerks, which alone 
interferes very greatly with their work; in short, each one 
of the record clerks must answer for the accuracy of his 
record in all its details, so you can readily see that, exact- 
ing as much as we do from a record clerk, it would be un- 
reasonable in addition to require a high numerical average 
in car recording. Our plan is to sacrifice everything for ac- 
curacy. 

Carbon copies of all correction sheets sent out are re- 
tained, and if answers are not promptly returned immediate 
attention is attracted to it by a clerk having special charge 
of the files. Our records have, however, become so accurate 
within the last few months that few correction sheets are 
sent out, and agents are burdened very little with the work 
of answering them. 

It is my ambition to earn for the St. Paul a reputation for 
sending out the most nearly accurate per diem reports of 
any road in this country. I may not succeed. I may be sur- 
passed by younger, more intelligent, more energetic men, 
but if I am, they will have to devote so much of their time 
to the details of their work that there will be little left for 
rest and none for recreation. I should not be charged with 
boasting, because it is nothing more than I ought to do in 
any event, nor is it more than others should do; but I want 
to direct your attention to the fact that it costs money to 
maintain a Car Service Department of a large road in a 
high state of efficiency, and any road which does.that has 
certain well defined rights it is bound in justice to itself 
to assert. 

No road can reasonably expect to obtain promptly 99% 
per cent. of the per diem earnings of its cars in possession 
of other roads and be delinquent in making returns to others, 
and if such a course is persisted in, it will eventually lead 
to disagreements, and possibly retaliatory measures, the lat- 
ter never to be indulged in if possible to avoid. 

However, experience with per diem the last six years jus- 
tifies the statement that conditions are not satisfactory, and 
that many radical changes in the present practice of settling 
accounts are essential to establish and maintain in the future 
such conditions as will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

Most of our troubles are due to inaccurate interchange 
reports, but there is a remedy for this, and that is in the 
enforcement of the rules and practices laid down by the 
American Railway Association for making interchange reports 
in quadruplicate and conducting the interchange according 
to the method prescribed by that Association. 

If this step is taken, it will preclude all possibility of dis- 
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putes arising over a difference in dates, which is the most 
prolific cause of shortages, and probably occasions 99 per 


cent. of all the troubles now found in settling per diem 
accounts. 
When this plan is inaugurated throughout the country, 


both the delivering and the receiving line will be recording 
the interchange of cars from the same data, and what few er- 
rors occur in transcribing, making entries and reporting ‘on 
junction cards will not amount to very much, and they will 
be very readily straightened up in the Car Record office. 
Any errors that are discovered in the interchange reports 
will be quickly taken up by both the delivering and receiving 
line, and if it is found the agents are not complying with 
the rules, by verifying and checking the interchanges, pres- 
sure will be brought to bear upon them from both sides, which 
will undoubtedly tend to remove difficulties of that kind, and 
prevent errors from occurring in the future. 





THE STATE RAILWAY COMMISSIONS. 





BY SAMUEL 0. DUNN, 
Western Editorial Manager, Railroad Age Gazette. 

Regulation of railways by commissions has become the 
general policy of both the nation and the states. The work 
of these bodies is important, complex and difficult. It will 
unanimously be conceded that able men should be chosen 
to serve upon them. It will be conceded that whether able 
men will be chosen will depend largely upon the mode of 
appointment or election, the salaries paid, the term of office, 
etc. It will be conceded that it is desirable that the men 
chosen shall have special qualifications for their duties; and 
that if, when chosen, they lack such qualifications, they shall 
be kept in office long enough to acquire them, and to use them 
during a considerable period for the benefit of the public. 

The work of the secretaries, counsel, chief engineers, rate 
clerks and other principal employees of the commissions 
is often almost as important as that of the commissioners. 
They are the expert advisers and executive officers of the 
commissions. They often hold their places while the per- 
sonnel of the boards repeatedly changes; and it is then 
their task to instruct the new commissioners about their 
powers and duties. For these reasons the principal employees 
of the commissions should be men of ability and special 
fitness; and to get and keep such men they must be paid 
well and their tenure of office must depend mainly on ef- 
ficient service. 

To find out what is being done in the various states to 
make the state railway commissions measure up to the de- 
mands of their important work, the Railroad Age Gazette 
lately wrote to these bodies asking for the following facts 


about their members and their principal employees: (1) 
Names. (2) Elective or appointive. (3) Annual salary. (4) 
Term, years. (5) Number of years each had served. Part 


or all of the data requested was furnished by each of the 
state commissions except those of Texas and Tennessee; 
and the facts about the past careers of the Texas commis- 
sioners were already available. The data, as supplied by 
the commissions themselves is given in a table below. An 
editorial commenting on it appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The commissioners of 18 states are appointed by the gover- 
nors, and of 22 are elected by the people. A compilation 
published by The Railway Age in its issue of January 27, 
1905, page 106, showed that then 12 commissions were ap- 
pointive and 17 elective. The states whose commissions are 
now appointive are the following: Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington and Wis- 
consin. As New York has two commissions, the total num- 
ber of appointive state commissions is 19. The states whose 
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commissions are elective are: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North. Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota and Texas. The number of state commissions 
has been increased by 12 in the past four years and many 
changes have been made in the personnel and powers of 
the old commissions, but the proportion that are appointive 
has increased meantime but slightly. 


The number of lawyers on the commissions, 42, is much 
larger than the number of men from any other vocation. 


Their past careers show that many of these lawyers have 
been active politicians. Many have held local or state of- 
fices. At least four commissioners have been judges. John 
F. McClure, who recently succeeded Union B. Hunt on the 
Indiana Commission, was for 12 years on the Indiana Circuit 
bench. Ira B. Mills, Chairman of the Minnesota Commis- 
sion, and R. R. Prentis, Chairman of the Virginia Commis- 
sion, were also state judges. Nathaniel Ewing, Chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Commission, was United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Pennsylvania. 

Among the members of the commissions are 13 former 
railway officers and employees. These and their former posi- 
tions on railways are: Bishop (Mass.), Roadmaster of the 
Fitchburg Railroad; Dickinson (Mich.), Railway Superin- 
tendent; Boyle (Mont.), Assistant General Superintendent, 
Northern Pacific; Morley (Mont.), 14 years Auditor of the 
Wisconsin Central; Jones (Wash.), Foreman of Blacksmith 
Shops of the Northern Pacific; Wood (Ind.), Railway Oper- 
Ryan (Kan.), Telegraph Operator; Keizer (Maine), 
Conductor; Webb (Miss.); Wightman (Mo.), Conductor; 
Shaughnessy (Nev.), Assistant Superintendent, Salt Lake di- 
vision, Southern Pacific; Morris (Ohio), Conductor and Yard- 
master, Erie; Gothlin (Ohio), Traveling Freight Solicitor, 
Wisconsin Central, and later Traffic Manager, National Cash 
Register Co. 

The previous occupations of other members of commissions 
were reported as follows: Business men, 5; merchants, 3; 
cotton factors, 2; real estate dealers, 2; insurance agent, 1; 
mine operator, 1; engineers, 3; railway contractor, 1; farmers, 
12; manufacturers, 5; lumberman, 1; newspaper men, 2; 
liveryman, 1; physician, 1: assistant secretary Municipal Art 
Commission, 1; assistant secretary Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 1; state land agent, 1; bankers, 6; coal operator, 1; 
teacher, 1; economist, 1; commissioner of labor, 1; sheriff, 1. 

Of the secretaries of the commissions only four are re- 
ported to have had railway experience. One of these, Wilson 
(Va.), was formerly General Freight and Passenger Agent 
of a steam line. Seven secretaries have been newspaper men. 


ative; 


Ten commissions have rate clerks of railway experience. 
Nine have chief, consulting or inspecting engineers of rail- 
way experience in some capacity. Among the prominent 


engineers who are serving the commissions are Prof. W. D. 
Pence, University of Wisconsin, Chief Engineer of the Wis- 
consin Commission; Henry B. Seaman, Consulting Engineer, 
New York Commission, First district; H. P. Gillett, Valuation 
Engineer, Washington Commission; Prof. E. B. Kay, Uni- 
Alabama, Consulting Engineer, Alabama Commis- 
and Prof. George F. Swain, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Consulting Engineer, Massachusetts Commission. 
Several inspectors, accountants and other employees of the 
commissions have had railway experience. 

In nine of the states—Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, Vermont and Vir- 
ginia—-the chairmen of the commissions receive higher sal- 
aries than the other members, but the difference usually is 
not large, and the average salary of both chairmen and 
commissioners is a little over $4,000. This average, however, 
is apt to mislead. The ten members of the New York com- 


versity of 


sion, 


missions get salaries that aggregate $150,000 a year, which 
The 


would furnish salaries at $4,000 for 37 commissioners. 
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comparatively large salaries of the New York commissioners 
greatly raise the average. The range of salaries of commis- 
sioners is from $1,200 in North Dakota to $15,000 in New 
York. Twenty-four states pay less than $4,000. Nineteen 
pay $3,000 a year or less. Twelve pay $2,500 or less. Six— 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin—-pay $5,000 or more. 

The average annual salary of the secretaries of the com- 
mission is $2,500. The rate clerk usually gets less than 
the secretary, although in several cases he gets more. Where 
engineers are regularly employed they are usually paid more 
than other employees, the amounts ranging from $3,000 to 
$15,000 a year. 

The terms for which commissioners are elected or appointed 
are from two to six years, the average being four years. 
They are chosen for as little aS two years in four states, 
and for as much as six years in 18 states. The states in 
which the very short term of two years obtains are Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas and North Dakota. 

Of more interest and importance than the length of the 
legal term is the number of years that commissioners ar 
kept in office. A glance at the last column in the table will 
show that this varies much, and is longer in the East than 
in the West or South. The time that the present commis- 
sioners have been in office ranges from 22 years for Chair- 
man Putney, of New Hampshire, to zero for several who 
took office about January 1. The average time that the pres- 
ent state commissicners have served is three years. That the 
average number of years the present incumbents have served 
is actually less than the average length of the legal terms is 
due not only to the fact that changes are frequently made 
in the personne! of the commissions, but also to the fact that 
a number of new commissions with jong terms have been 
created since 1907 whose members have served only part of 
their legal terms. 

The average number of years served by the secretaries of 
the commissions is five years. The average that has been 
served by other employees is considerabiy less. 


; Annual Years 
States and Names of Com’rs. Previous occupation. salary. served. 
Alabama: Elective; term, 4 years. 
Charles Henderson, Pres’t.. Mfr. and merchant... $3,500 2 
W. D. Nesbitt, Commissioner Cotton factor ...... 3,000 2 
John A. Lusk, Commissioner Lawyer ............ 3,000 sae 
S. P. Kennedy, Secretary... Mir. & ry. employee. 2,400 2 
J. W. Kirtland, Rate Clerk. Railway employee.... 1,500 
E. B. Kay, Consult’g Engr. Engineer .......... set 
Arkansas: Elective; term, 2 years. 
R. P. Allen, Chairman..... Banker & fruit ship’r 2,500 2 
J. E. Hampton, Com’r..... Merchant and banker 2,500 6 
J. W. Crockett, Com’r..... Lawyer & politician. 2,500 2 
William E. Floyd, Secretary. Cashier and clerk... 1,500 she 
G. W. Swaim, Rate Clerk... Railway rate clerk.. 1,400 
California: Elective; term, 4 years. 
C. Irwin, President..... Real estate dealer... 4,000 6 
H. D. Loveland, Com’r..... Wholesale grocer..... 4,000 1 
Theo. Summerland, Com’r.. Insurance agent..... 4,000 2 
Colorado: Elective; term, 6 years. 
Fred’k J. Chamberlin, Pres’t Real estate eee 3,000 1 
Halsted L. Ritter, Com’r. Lawyer ... oa 3,000 1 
Bulkeley Wells, Secretary... Mine operator. . sé 3,000 
Connecticut: Appoiutive; term, 4 years, 
Andrew F. Gates, Chairman. Lawyer ............ 3,000 4+ 
Wm. O. Seymour, Com’r... Engineer .......... 3,000 22 
O. R. Fyler, Commissioner.. Business man ...... 3,000 12 
Tlorida: Elective; term, 4 years. 
R. Hudson Burr, Chairman. Merchant and farmer 2,500 6 
John L. Morgan, Com’r.... Ry. contractor: and 
orange grower.... 2,500 10 
Newton A. Blitch, Com’r... Farmer & stock raisr. 2,500 2 
Royal C. Dunn, Secretary... Lawyer and editor.. 1,500 7 
Louis C. Massey, Counsel... Lawver ............ ,500 2 
F. P. Damon, Insptg. Engr.. Railway engineer.... 2,100 
Georgia: Elective; term, 6 years. 
S. G. McLendon, Chairman. Lawyer ............ 4,000 2 
HN. W. Gill, Commissioner... Lawyer ......6..60% 2.500 5 
O. B. Stevens, Commissioner Farmer ............ 2.500 ~4 
Fuller E. Callaway. Com'r.. Mfr. and banker.... 2,500 = 
George Hillyer, Com’r...... ON ER Oe i 2,500 2 
Geo. 5. BEOMIROMCTY,; BOCF. se cence dscns adsense 2,000 
llinois : Appointive; term, 2 years. 
W. H. Boys. Chairman..... ON een ie 8,600 2 
Jas. A. Willoughby, Com’r. Lawyer & newspaper 
Men Sine aeeaes ee 3,600 = 
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Annual Years : : F ee ne 
States and Names of Com’rs. Previous occupation. salary. served. States and Names of Com'rs. Previous occupation. 
B. A. Eckhart, Commissioner Manufacturer ...... 3,600 2 Milo R. Maltbie, Com’r.... Asst. Sec, Municipal 
Lhe age i we ag? A ana employee... yon 23 siaiaaiiins til, Aiea Mia a ae Birt hora 
rank G. Ewald, Cons. Engr. Railway engineer.... 3; fdward M. poe LAWYCP weccccece'e 
7 53 , m William McCarroll, Com’r.. LVres. Am. Leather 
Tidiana: Appointive ; term, 4 years. ‘ mn nell Wale Sa tratirs ic daiexe 
William J. Wood, Com’r... Lawyer & Ry. officer. 4,000 > Travis H. Whitney, Sec’y.. Lawyer .........-. 
donn T.. McCrirs, COMP... SUPE  .icsc ee sceees 4,000 3 mo. George S. Coleman, Counsel. Lawyer ees 
Henry M. Dowling, Com’r.. Lawyer ............ 4,000 6 mo. Henry B. Seaman, Ch. tsngr. Engineer .......... 
Charles B. Riley, Secretary. Shipper ............ 2,500 2 ; : aes eee Apt ee ae 
L. E. Morton, Tariff Clerk. Railway clerk ...... 1,800 2 New York, Second District: Appointive; term, 5 years. 
Alexander Shane, Ch. Inspr. Railway employee... 2,100 mye Frank W, Stevens, Chmn... Lawyer ....2+-.+++- 
Thomas M. Osborne, Com’r. Manufacturer .....- 


lowa: Elective; term, 4 years, 


> cy neon, Chairman... LUAWYEP .és.c. sce ccs 2,200 
D. J. Palmer, Commissioner. Farmer ..........:. 2,200 
N. S. Ketchum, Com’r..... Mfr. and jobber..... 2,200 
Dwyaent Di. TOWis, BOCROEATY. 566k ascetic ces ewes 1,800 
Kansas: Elective, term, 2 years. 
G. W. Kanavel, Chairman.. Banker and farmer.. 2,500 
C, A. Ryker, Commissioner. Lumberman ........ 2,500 
F. J. Ryan, Commissioner... Telegraph operator... 2,500 
0; 0S OIE, OCH aks CIR. cos ee 6s ieee ees ewe 1,800 
Kentucky : Elective: term, 4 years. 
A. & Siler, Chairnian:. ..... WIRED} 555 ais shale eee 8,600 
L. P. Tarlton, Commissioner Lawyer ............ 3,000 
McD. Ferguson, Com’r..... Farmer & politician. 3,000 
D: B. Cornett. Secretary...., AW SEE 6636 ces scses 1,200 
Roy Wilhoit, Rate Clerk... Railway clerk ...... 1,800 
Louisiana: Elective; term, 6 years. 
. L. de Fuentes, Chairman Cotton broker ..... 3,000 
J. 3. Meredith, Com’r.....< Banker, farmer and 
OL aerate 3,000 
Shelby Taylor, Commissioner Lawyer ............ 3,000 
W. arrow, Secretary 
and Hate: Clerk... ces Court een and 
Js) rr 2,400 
Maine: Appointive; term, 3 years. 
Joseph B. Peaks, Chairman. Lawyer ............ 2,500 
Parker Spafford, Com’r.... Engineer ........... 2,000 
Frank Keizer, Commissioner Ry. conductor ...... 2,000 
ie WS, WPereeONs WISP 5 5 wae nee ies a ee se eve Saker 
Massachusetts : Appointive; term, 3 years, 
Waiter Perley Hall, Chmn.. LAWyer ...066 e000 6,000 
George W. Bishop, Com’r... Ry. roadmaster .... 5,000 
Clinton White, Commissioner Business man ...... 5,000 
Charles E. Mann, Clerk.... Newspaper man .... 3,000 
George F. Swain, Cons. Engr. Engineer ........... 3,000 
Fred E. Jones, Supervisor 
Ot PORGRNOE 6.654800 Sa Ry. accountant .... 2,500 
Michigan: Appointive ; term, 6 years. 
r Cassius L. Glasgow, Chmn.. Merchant .......... 3,000 
George W. Dickinson, Com’r. Railway officer ...... 3,000 
James Scully, Commissioner Lawyer ............ 3,000 


L. C. Cramton, Secretary... Editor and lawyer.. 2,000 
James Bice, Ch. Inspg. Engr. Locomotive engineer. 2.000 


R. R. Darwin. Ch. Rt. Inspr. Ry. tariff clerk..... 1,650 
Minnesota: Elective: term, 4 years. 

ira 3. Mille, Chairman. .... DUTIBE. ccevicces cscs 3,600 

Charles F. Staples, Com’r... Farmer & legislator. 3,600 

Charles E. Elmquist, Com’r. Lawyer ............ 3,600 

A. C. Clausen, Secretary... Ch. grain inspector.. 2,600 


Mississippi: Elective; term, 4 years 
Kr. M., Lee, President....... POU ) f.6 0-050 -45,5 © 0% 2,000 
J. A. Webb, Commissioner... Railway employee... 2,000 
W. R. Scott, Commissioner... Merchant and news- 
paper Wan ...... 2,000 
T. i MSE Well, SeCrGtehy sss) eke a cetlnieesceew es 2,000 


Missouri: Elective, term, 6 years. 
John A. Knott, Chairman... Newspaper man .... 3,000 
Frank A. Wightman, Com’r. Railway conductor. . 3,000 
H. R. Oglesby. Commissioner. Livery man ....... 8,000 
7. BE. TEPAGWGTY, BOCTCLARY 6 | ocak eenswe secs 


Montana: Elective: term. 6 years. 
B. T. Stanton, Chairman... Shipper & merchant. 4,000 
Dan Boyle, Commissioner... Railway officer ..... 4,000 
E. A. Morley, Commissioner. Railway officer and 
real estate dealer.. 4,000 


Nebraska: Elective: term, 6 years. 





Hudson J. Winnett, Chmn.. Physician .......... 3,000 
Joseph A. Williams. Com’r.. Lawyer ............ 3,000 
Ee TF: Clarke, de: Comr.... TOAWFGr .ecicscccccc 3,000 
Clark Perkins, Secretary.... Newspaper man .... 2,000 
. U. G. Powell, Rate Clerk... Railway employee... 1,800 
Nevada: Appointive: term, 3 years. 

H. F. Bartine, Chairman... Lawyer .....0..s00% 5,000 
auary Thurtell, Com’r....+ WMSIMSSr cin cecccse 2,500 
F. Shaughnessy, Com’r... Railway officer ..... 2,500 

A Oe Me, I, oki vce vis'e san ccccce 1,800 

New Hampshire: Appointive; term, 4 years, 
Henry M. Putney, Chmn... Journalist ........ 2.500 
A. G. Whittemore, Clerk.... Lawyer ........... 2,200 
George E. Bales, Com’r..... Lawyer ........... 2,000 
New Jersey: Appointive: term, 6 years. 

James W. Congdon, Pres’t.. Manufacturer ...... 5,000 
Borden D. Whiting, Com’r.. Lawyer ....... 6. 5,000 
Frank H. Sommer, Com’r... Lawyer ........... ae 
Alfred M. Barber, Secretary. Indus. Dept. Mgr. 8.000 
Chas. D. McKelvey, Ch. Insp. Railway Supt. ..... 8,600 
Chas. A. Mead, Engr. Bridgs. Consult’g Engineer.. . 8.000 
James Maybury, Asst. Inspr. Railway Lawyer tes 2.400 


New York, Fisrt District: Appointive; term, 5 years. 
William R. Willcox, Chmn.. Pdéstmaster & Lawyer 15.000 
John E. Eustis, Com’r...... WAWEOPR iccacewnaces 15,000 
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Martin S. Decker, Com’r.... Asst. Sec, Int.-State 
Commerce Com.. 


James E. Sague, Com’r..... V.P., Am. Loco. Co. 
John B. Olmsted, Com’r.... Lawyer & Bus. Man 
Ledyard P. Hale, Counsel... Jurist .......esss% 


John S. Kennedy, Secretary. Railway Employee... 
William J. Meyers, Ch. Div. 

Statistics and Accounts.. Statistican I. C. C.. 
Frank Barry, Ch. Div. Trafe. Ireight Com. ...... 
W. E. Griggs, Ch. Div, Tarif. Railway lKmployee.. 


North Carolina: Elective; term, 6 years. 


Frank McNeill, Chairman... Lawyer ........... 
Samuel L. Rogers, Com’r... Business Man ..... 
B. F. Aycock, Com rs +... BDEVMNGP 6x6 6k cece 
H.-C. Brown, Clerks .:cc es ACCOUBMEGRE .ccccccee 
North Dakota. Elective; term, 2 years. 

C. 8: Deisem, President..... Merchant ......5.. 
BE. A. Staine, Com’r....... WRUNG v gsdictenegi cas es 
Simon Westby, Com’r...... RTO Toca, ooraiecieare 
J. W. Foley, Secretary..... Newspaper Man 
Ghio: Appointive: term, 6 years. 

J. C.. Morris, Chairman... Railway Employee.. 
O. H. Hughes, Commissioner Lawyer ........... 
OQ. P. GothHn, Com’r. ..... Freight Solicitor & 


Indus. Traf. Mgr. 
H. D. Manington, Sec’y.... Newpaper Man 


Oklahowa: Elective; term, 6 years. 


J. E. Love, Chairman...... i eer 
A. P. Watson, Com’r. «+ OSI oo aoc 8 ee skid 
J. J. McAlester, Com’r..... Susiness Man ..... 
Cc. B. Bee: Rate Cloth... Railway Employee.. 
J. M. Lee, Chief Engineer... Iingineer .......... 
Henry Willmering, Account- 

ORG GH WSTOCCIOEN se cccce < cid ceraicses aes ae Cadac 
G. A. Henshaw, Counsel..... Lawyer ............ 
IW, 2s CNapman, Seeretary.. «ici ccc es oes ce 


Oregon: Elective; term, 4 years. 
Thomas K. Campbell, Chmn. Business Man ..... 


Oswald West, Com’r....... State Land Agt.... 
Cc. B. Aitchison, Com’r. .... 1011) Cy Ue ier arerae 
O. Goodall, Secretary...... Court Stenographer. 


E. G. Miller, Rate Clerk.... Railway Employee.. 


Pennsylvania: Appointive; term, 5 years, 
Nathaniel Ewing, —— Federal Judge.. 


Charles N. Mann, Com’r. Lawyer 

John Y. Boyd, Com’r...... Coal Operator ‘& Iron 
a ‘Steer Matec... 

William H. Allen, Counsel.. Lawyer ........... 


Harry S. Calvert, Secretary. Newspaper Man.... 


Rhode Island: Appointive; term, 3 years. 
J. P. Burlingame, Com’r... Manufacturer 


South Carolina: Elective: term, 6 years, 
B. L. Coughman, Chairman. Farmer ........... 


d. H.. Harrie, Com’r........ EC) 

J. M. Sullivan, Co'mr:..... MGECHARE  ....c0 ccc o's 
South Dakota: Elective: term, 6 years. 

~ O., ROUIMOOM, (CUMIEIMNAM ain sc cree selves se eees 

W. G. Smith, Vice-Chairman Breeder ........... 

George Rice, Commissioner... ........ccccscsscess 


Texas: Elective: term, 6 years. 
Allison. Mayfield, Chmn.... Lawyer ......6..«. 
0. B. Colquitt, Com’r...... Lawyer, janker «& 
Politician: . «2.0% 
L. J. Storey, Commissioner... Lawyer & Politician 


Vermont: Appointive: term, 6 years. 
John W. Redmond, Chmn... Lawyer ..........- 
Eli H. Porter, Commissioner Banker ........... 
S. Hollister Jackson. Com’r. Lawyer ............ 
Rufus W. Spear, Clerk.... County Clerk ..... 
Virginia: Appointive: term, 6 years. 
mobert. B. Prentis, Chimm:.. Jurist . 06.6. sca 
Joseph H. Willard, Com’r... Lawyer ........... 
William F. Rhea, Com’r.... Lawyer ............ 
RT. Wilson, Clerk... «6c 0 Railway Officer 


Washington: Appointive: term, 6 years. 
H. A. Fairchild, Chairman.. Lawyer .......... 
John C. Lawrence, Com’r... Teacher & Bus. Man 
Jesse S. Jones, Com’r...... Railway Shop Fore- 

man & State Sen.. 

H. P. Gillett, Valuat'n Engr. Engipeer 
O. O. Calderhead, Secretary 

and Bute Clerk... 2.0.26. Railway Employee. . 

A, W. Perley. Engr. & Inspr. Ry. Mas. Mechanic. . 

Henry L. Gray, Engineer... Ry. Engineer 


Wisconsin: Appointive; term, 6 years. 
B 


. H. Mever. Chairman.... Economist. ......... 
Halford Erickson, Com’r... Com. of Labor..... 
John H. Roemer, Com’r..:. Lawyer .........e.. 
W. D. Pence. Chief Ener.. ae. ee 


J. M. Winterbotham, Sec’y. Deputy Commissioner 
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COST OF CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION AS APPLIED TO 
BUILDINGS.* 





BY LEONARD C. WASON, 
President, Aberthaw Construction Company. 

In the following tables only typical jobs are given, whose 
results are correctly known. The results of a number of 
jobs have been spoiled by a change of timekeeper during 
the progress of the work, the new man missing for a day 
or two the proper classification or some other such small 
matter. It appears to the writer, moreover, that the results 
from a few typical jobs would be of more interest than a 
mass of figures from all kinds, some of which would be of 
no value. Enough are given for a fair average, except in the 
case of long span flat slab, which is, by comparison, a recent 
type of construction. The figures for the highest, lowest 
and average totals in the fourth and last columns are taken 
from the vertical column in which they stand and have no 
relation to the other figures in their horizontal line. 


SUMMARIZED RECORDS OF VARIOUS CONTRACTS. 
Concrete per cu. ft.———_, 





y-Forms per sq. ft. -— 
& i) 39s 
ae . a. ate i . x aD 
#5 $ ss . 85 $8 & 8 283 5 .. 
ee g St 8 32 2a = & 88 = SB 
Basis of eS & SF s 88 $= & B g8 cs & 
summary. Oo “a © H Oo <>) Oo <4 A _ a) 
Concrete Columns. 
LOSS .133 .082 .002 .181 .166 .056 .109 .084 .041 .034 .340 
Lowest ..... 057 .013 .001 .075 .064 .003 .062 .027 .008 .013 .271 
Av. of 9..... .082 .036 .001 .130 .096 .027 .085 .049 .021 .023 .301 
Beam Floors of Reinforced Concrete. 
Highest ..... .165 .107 .004 .275 .186 .035 .194 .101 .052 .055 .470 
ee ee .037 .027 .001 .067 .047 .004 .071 .037 .007 .010 .202 
Av. of 18..... .070 .045 .002 .116 .111 .020 .106 .063 .025 .024 .354 
Flat Slab Floors. 
Highest ..... .0O78 .039 .003 .118 .146 .017 .109 .084 .026 .039 .374 
eee ee .067 .037 .001 .106 .043 .004 .087 .053 .012 .010 .252 
Average ..... .071 .038 .002 .111 .097 .009 .096 .070 .019 .024 .315 
Concrete Slabs between Steel Beams. 
Highest . .110 .071 ,003 .184 .144 .048 .208 .080 .064 .046 .428 
Lowest . .028 .012 .001 .049 .073 .005 .076 .026 .004 .010 .272 
Average 061 .0382 002 .095 .102 .019 .128 .068 .024 .017 .359 
Building Walls above Grade. 
Highest . .186 .073 .005 .176 .146 .052 .105 .187 .077 .055 .446 
Lowest .... 046 .016 .001 .079 .042 .004 .034 .043 .007 .005 .174 
Av. of 17..... .085 .086 .002 .128 .090 .016 .073 .076 .025 .019 .301 
Foundation Walls. 
Highest. ..... .134 .048 .004 .193 .213 .037 .203 .116 .057 .040 .599 
Lowest ...... .032 .009 -.001 .056 .040 .002 .038 .027 .003 .010 .148 
Ae EC See 068 .033 °.002 .103 .076 .015 .080 .062 .019 .017 .269 
Footing and Mass Foundations. 
Highest . .119 .077 .003 .198 .081 .020 .098 .099 .013 .049 .275 
Lowest ...... .016 .006 .001 .018 .025 .001 .047 .043 .003 .010 .181 
Av. of 10..... .057 .034 .002 .093 .045 .007 .071 .077 .007 .021 .229 
Steel. 
RE. Lick dice caaslia sasha Shek aneeanhbeane Cost per ton, $16.47 
RE i ae eR es eee ea ea leek hwo ee vel ‘i ee 2.54 


OS oe LE re tr es te ee eet e pene 8.52 


By reference to the general averages on form work in the 
foregoing tables of forms per square foot of surface contact, 
namely, columns $.13, floors with reinforced concrete beams 
$.116, flat floors without beams $.111, short span slabs _ be- 
tween steel beams including the fireproofing on the sides of 
the beams $.095, walls exposed to view above ground, $.128, 
foundation walls $.103, mass foundations $.093, the writer 
believes all higher in price than usually believed to be a 
fair cost by the majority of builders. It is upon the success 
of handling forms that good results financially depend. In 
regard to concrete, labor is the variable item which must be 
carefully considered. Anyone of intelligence can make a 
careful estimate of the materials to be used but note the 
average prices per cubic feet of labor, namely for columns, 
$.123, beam floors $.131, flat floors $.106, floors between steel 
beams $.121, walls $.106, foundations $.091 and mass work in 
connection with buildings $.052; not until the last item is 
reached is a price obtained in experience which, according 
to the observation of the writer, the majority expect to ob- 
tain in building work in general. Many men who have had 
wide experience in handling large quantities of concrete in 


*From a paper presented to the Fifth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional 


Association of Cement Users. 
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mass have at times attempted a lighter type of construction 
and been greatly surprised at the large expense connected 
therewith. It has come to the writer’s notice a number of 
times that men with this experience have added 50 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. to the cost of mass work and felt that they 
were amply covered for light structural work. The fallacy 
of this can be seen by a very recent experience of the 
writer’s. In building a dam this past year across the Con- 
necticut River about 5,500 cubic yards of concrete were placed. 
Cement and aggregates were received on a bridge abutment 
26 feet above the river. Aggregates were dumped upon an 
inclined chute where they were to be washed, and from the 
end of the chute they fell into bins from which they were 
drawn through measuring hoppers into a mixer and dumped 
from this into tram cars four feet above the water. The 
total exepense for labor of washing, charging, mixing and 
dumping into the cars was only $.12 per cubic yard and for 
moving it in cars an average distance of 700 feet, dumping and 
placing was only $.30 per cubic yard, or a total cost of 
$.0155 per cubic foot. The table of steel omits entirely the 
first cost of the material. After it is received at the site 
of the work in the shape sold by the manufacturer, these 
prices cover the cost of fabricating into units for columns 
or beams, bending the stirrups, placing and all incidentals 
whatsoever prior tc the actual embedding in concrete. In 
the case of the highest cost, a coal pocket, there was very 
limited storage space, 14-inch bars had to be bent diagon- 
ally so as to pass over the top of the support at columns, 
and numerous stirrups, all of which had to be made by hand. 
The job was too small to justify any mechanical arrangement 
for bending or for handling material. The next highest, office 
building, Portland, Me., there was a sufficient amount to re- 
quire proper machinery. The hoops for columns were all 
welded. The vertical bars were all wired inside of these 
hoops. There was a mushroom head of bent and circular 
bars wired together at the top and great numbers of long 
bars of small section spread in all directions over the floor. 
The lowest price filter at Lawrence was made entirely of 
straight bars placed loose, the only expense being cutting 
them in a hand shear to length and placing them. 





THE BUREAU OF EXPLOSIVES.* 





The first proposition to deal comprehensively with the trans- 
portation of explosives was made in April, 1905, by an officer 
of the Pennsylvania Lines, two disastrous explosions having 
occurred in Ohio; and a committee of the American Railway 
Association was appointed to consider the subject. Before 
this committee had finished its work 20 persons were killed 
by the disastrous explosion at Harrisburg, Pa., which cost 
the Pennsylvania $500,000. The regulations were finally ap- 
proved by the association in November, 1905. They did not 
enforce themselves, and therefore the bureau was established. 
It began its work June 10, 1907. A few months later the 
regulations for explosives were supplemented by rules for 
dealing with inflammable materials and acids. 

Colonel Dunn then explained in detail how thoroughly the 
subject had been explored and with what care the representa- 
tives of chemists, paint makers, and all classes of shippers 
had been conferred with; this to convince his hearers that 
the railways had not dealt with the subject in a narrow or 
selfish spirit. Over 300 million pounds of explosives are car- 
ried yearly by the railways. The railways have spent $75,000 
yearly to maintain their bureau and are doing everything 
possible to promote safety in the performance of the unwel- 
come but necessary duty of transporting dangerous articles. 
Under the Act of Congress of May 30, 1908, the regulations 
for the transportation of explosives now have the force of law. 





*Abstract of address delivered before the Railway Club of Pittsburgh 
by Col. B. W. Dunn, Chief Inspector. of the Bureau of Explosives of 
the American Railway Association. 
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‘Traffic in inflammables is not directly regulated by law, but 
the two subjects are so linked together that they cannot be 
‘separated. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission did not prescribe rules 
for the transportation of inflammables, but it required the 
railways to do so, and this is also required indirectly by Sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of Congress. The common carriers are en- 
joined by the Interstate Commerce Commission to keep inflam- 
mable articles of all kinds and acids out of cars that contain 
explosives and out of adjacent cars, and to make these rules 
effective. It is, therefore, necessary for the common carriers 
to define inflammable articles and acids and to provide prac- 
tical means for distinguishing them on freight platforms. 

‘Section 4 requires shippers of “explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles” to mark packages correctly and, further, to 
give the common carrier information of the character of the 
contents. To make this part of the law effective, the com- 
inon carrier must define “other dangerous articles,’ tell the 
kind of information required of shipper as to contents of 
packages and provide practical means for them to furnish it. 

In addition, the common carrier still has, as he always has 
had, the right under the common law to prescribe, without 
discrimination, the conditions under which he is willing to 
assume the risks of transporting any articles deemed by him 
dangerous. 

It follows, therefore, that any shipper desirous of challeng- 
ing the legality of any of the rules under discussion must 
prove to the satisfaction of a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion that the rule is unreasonable and unnecessary. If he 
can do that, it is believed that he can more readily convince 
me, secure my assistance in convincing the Committee on 
Transportation of Explosives and the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and thereby arrive more directly at the remedy 
sought. A judge is not Jiable to assume the responsibility of 
telling a common carrier that he need not adopt the precau- 
tions against accident and fire deemed necessary by the car- 
rier. To do so would make the court responsible, morally at 
least, for anything that might happen, including a disastrous 
explosion and loss of life. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would have no jurisdiction of a question of this kind, 
so long as freight rates and discrimination are not involved. 

As to inflammables, the principal point is to have suitable 
labels on packages. The railways require the shippers to 
affix these labels. There has been some objection to this, but, 
as Colonel Dunn showed, it is unsafe to depend on having 
the labels put on after the goods reach the freight house. 
Axle grease, lubricating oil and many other things are dan- 
‘gerous under certain conditions, and there is a difficulty in 
deciding how many articles should be included in the class 
to be labeled. If labels are too common, they are liable to 
be disregarded. Unfortunately it is impracticable to make 
rules recognizing, for example, the difference between a dan- 
gerous liquid which is well packed and one which is poorly 
packed. In hot weather the temperature in freight cars some- 
times rises above 110 deg. F., and in summer the temperature 
is liable at any time to make gasolene dangerous. 

If we decide to take the risks on liquids flashing above 
100 deg. F., why, it is asked, should we not come down still 
lower, say to 90 deg., and take these risks also? The further 
we come down, the more rapidly we increase the number of 
our assumed risks, and the number of occasions where cars 
will present the dangerous combination of leakage and suf- 
ficiently high temperature. In spite of my desire to accommo- 
date shippers and to relieve the already overburdened rail- 
way emplovee from unnecessary work, I have not felt at lib- 
erty, in my capacity of advisory expert, to recommend a lower 
dividing line than 100 deg. F., until experience may show it 
to be necessary to secure practicability. 

And there is a large class of articles on which it is not 
practicable to require labels but concerning which the rail- 
ways should have an assurance from the shipper as to the 
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character of the article. Therefore the phrase “no label re 
quired” is properly demanded by the railways from shippers 
of dangerous goods. A large firm in Indianapolis has prepared 
a printed blank shipping order on which the general term, 
“Drugs,” appears in four places with the words, “No Label 
Required,” “Red Label,” ‘Yellow Label” and “White Label,” 
printed after it successively. All that is now necessary for 
the shipping clerk to do is to enter in each case the number 
of packages of “Drugs” whose characteristics bring the pack- 
ages under the different classifications. 

If a shipper presents his package, with a shipping order 
properly prepared and certified, it is not the duty of the agent, 
without grave reason for his suspicion, to question the veracity 
or accuracy of the shipper. The shipper has assumed in this 
case full responsibility and is liable to a fine of $2,000 and 18 
months imprisonment for misrepresentation. If the agent has 
any reasonable doubt and the shipper insists, after being 
cautioned, that his certificates and notations are correct, the 
agent should forward the shipment and then take steps under 
paragraph 1,871 to have the matter investigated by the Bureau 
of Explosives. 

Shippers who have doubts about the characteristics of their 
products, as related to the.requirements of the railways, may 
have them tested in the chemical laboratory of the bureau at 
South Amboy, N. J. 

To avoid the necessity of taking a lantern into cars con- 
taining inflammable articles, Colonel Dunn recommends the 
lighting of freight yards by electric light wherever possible. 





COST-KEEPING ON CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION ON THE 
c.,B. & Q. 





BY DON E. MOWRY. 

The superintendent of the new bridge construction depart- 
ment of the Burlington was once a foreman, who on account 
of his experience and training in bridge work, was advanced 
to the position of superintendent. Although he had need of 
a system of cost-keeping, he viewed the subject from ‘the side 
of the foreman, and not from the side of the contractor whose 
profits depended upon his knowledge of costs. 

Hence, the clerical force needed consisted of one man who 
had other duties to perform and did the cost-keeping when the 
other work was done. This system was used on gangs under 
11 foremen who were on separate jobs most of the time. The 
foreman had no time-keepers and did their own clerical work. 
In as much as the time of these men was checked, finally, in 
the general offices, their pay rolls had to go in on the standard 
forms provided for all employees of the railway. The time 
was entered daily by the foremen on the payroll (Form A) 
and on the distribution sheet (Form B). A daily report 
(Form C) was also sent to the superintendent which corre- 
sponded to what was entered each day on the distribution 
sheet. The forms B and C had to correspond in time with the 
pay-roll sheet. 

The daily reports kept the superintendent in closer touch 
with the work, most of which he manged to visit once a week. 
By adding up these daily reports the amounts spent on the 
different items could be found at any time. They were not 
kept added up, but were summarized once of twice while the 
job was under construction, and then, when the job was fin- 
ished, reports were made. One of the faults with this method 
of cost-keeping it that it lagged too far behind the actual con- 
struction. 

Materials were ordered by the superintendent from the com- 
pany’s store by requisition. Each requisition had a number 
assigned to the job when the material was to be used. When 
the store shipped the material the storekeeper sent a shipping 
notice bearing the requisition number to the superintendent. 
The superintendent’s copy of the requisition was then marked 
“shipped,” and the shipping notice sent to the foreman to be 
checked on receipt of the material, and, when returned, the 
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requisition was then marked “filled.” All materials were or- 
dered in this way, and the amount used on each job could 
be ascertained. 

Tables showing bridge piers, abutments and a box culvert 
were selected as examples. These reports show only the cost 
of labor, as it was impossible to get the cost of materials 
which were bought by the general purchasing agent of the 
railway. Yet they were more complete than is required by the 
bridge department. A table summarizing all of the work done 
for about seven months (January 1, 1906, to September 1, 
1906) or, the greater part of the season, shows that con- 
siderable attention should be paid to other parts of the work 
than forms, mixing and placing concrete, as these items, while 
important ones, form only about 40 per cent. of the total. 

The greatest difficulty in keeping track of the materials was 
that they were ordered for one job and ,were used on another. 
There were difficulties in the time-keeping. 

The foreman’s part in cost-keeping must be reduced to the 
minimum. For, many foremen are unable to make up the 
simplest kind of a report. 

If this cost-keeping were attempted again some changes 
should be made. It would be almost impossible to change the 
printed forms of the time and distribution sheets, as this step 
would complicate the work in the general offices. The best 
use must be made of these forms. Each job should be studied, 
and it should be determined in advance to what items the time 
should be charged. 

At the end of the month the time sheets are required to be 
turned into the general offices as soon as possible. The clerk 


of the bridge department could take the time and distribution 
sheets and at a glance at the time sheets see where any man 
had worked less than a day, and put on the distribution sheet 





Crude Oil Tire Heating on the Lehigh Valley. 


in red ink the actual hours. The time sheets could then be 
sent in at once, the distribution sheets being kept and sum- 
marized, and, if required, the summary sheet could be sent 
in a few days later. This would in no way change the forms 
or break any of the general rules of the railway concerning 
how time shall be kept. 

The method would have the advantage of being more ac- 
curate, for, by the old method, the foreman entered his time 


from his pocket time book on the time roll each night, 
and then made out the distribution and the daily report. 
Frequently he would not remember how many men he had 


doing this or that work and their rates. Generally, he guessed 
at it and made it check with his time sheet. By this method, 
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on making the distribution, he had to think of each man and 
then what each was doing in the morning and in the after- 
noon. It requires less clerical work and no arithmetical work 
of the foreman. This sort of work they dislike. In one in- 
stance, a foreman handed in his resignation because he could 
not fill out the sheets as required by the company. This is 
important, as no time-keepers are allowed, and many of the 
foremen had considerable trouble in making out the dis- 
tribution. 

It might be argued that this method limits the possible 
minimum distribution to a half day, but on this kind of work, 
considering that it is not contract, but railway construction, 
this objection is of less moment. Moreover, it is not very 
often that each man is so shifted around in a day that his 
time has to be charged to three items. Any smaller distribu- 
tion would require a different form. The old method, while 
theoretically permitting a closer distribution, does not insure 
the better results. 

The daily reports would be made more simple and the 
aim would only be to keep the superintendent in touch with 
the gangs. 

A method used at the end of the season of permanently 
binding together all requisitions for each job and noting on 
the requisition any change in the place where the material 
was used, would make a simovle record of materials and assist 
in ordering future materials. 





CRUDE OIL TIRE HEATERS ON THE LEHIGH VALLEY. 





In the accompanying illustration are shown crude oil tire 
heaters, which have been recently introduced on the Lehigh 
Valley in the shops at Sayre, Pa. These are said to have 
proven superior to former methods 
of using gasolene with perforated 
rings for removing and applying 
steel tires. 

The heater consists of six oil 
burners mounted on an adjustable 
frame. The frame is made of 
wrought iron piping, mounted on a 
pair of wheels. On the main part 
of the frame, a combination air and 
oil chamber is arranged to slide for- 
ward and back, and in conjunction 
with a six-point star, the various 
adjustments of the burners to suit 
different diameters of wheels ob- 
tained. 

On the front side of the supply 
chamber there are six ball-joint 
connections to the oil supply, also 
six connections to the air supply. 
When using gasolene for removing 
tires, it required two men for trom 
20 to 50 minutes per tire, while with 
this heater the same number of 
men can do this work in from 7 to 
11 minutes. 

At the right hand side of the illustration is shown a num- 
ber of new tires placed one upon another on three cast iron 
blocks. A large crude oil burner, having capacity sufficient 
to fill the inside of eight tires with flame which will heat 
them for application, is placed on the floor below the center 
of the pile. About 20 minutes is required for heating these 
tires sufficiently for application. Both of these heaters are 
said to be comparatively smokeless and to give perfect satis- 
faction. During a test with these burners, six old tires were 
removed and six new ones applied in 1 hour and 52 minutes. 
We are indebted to J. W. Hamm, Machine Foreman of the 
Lehigh Valley at Sayre, Pa., for the information and photo- 
graph given herewith. 

















Sixty chief clerks on the Missouri Pacific have organized a 
club, which will hold monthly meetings. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has ordered the 
roads in the state to show cause, at a hearing on January 
26, why all tracks that are used by more than one railway 
should not be equipped with block signals. 


Track prizes have just been awarded on the Lackawanna. 
Thomas H. Powers takes first prize for general condition of 
the division from Buffalo to Bath. The prize was a sum of 
money and a medal. The section foremen under Mr. Powers 
who won the prizes for the best sections in their territory are 
James McLaughlin, first prize, $60 in money and silver medal; 
J. Machley, second prize, $30; Frank Duffy, third prize, $15. 


A meeting of representatives of southeastern railways was 
held at Atlanta, January 12, to consider the advisability of 
forming a southeastern car service association, similar to the 
Eastern Association of Car Service Officers and the Central 
and Western Association of Car Service Officers. F. J. Par- 
ham, Car Accountant of the Columbia, Newberry & Laurens, 
was chairman of the committee that brought about the con- 
ference. 


The Post Office Department has abandoned its practice of 
imposing severe fines on railways for delays in transporting 
the mails. It appears that the imposing of heavy penalties 
which has been general during the past two years has been 
due to special provisions in the appropriation bills for those 
years. But in the appropriation bill for the current year the 
provision relating to fines was omitted, and the department 
has therefore returned to its former custom. 


In Portland and other places in Maine members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers are circulating a peti- 
tion, to be presented to the legislature of the state, asking 
that a proposed extension of the Bangor & Aroostook shall be 
exempt from taxation for 10 years. The petition sets forth 
that the proposed extension will give employment to additional 
railway men and that it will make accessible timber now stand- 
ing which, without a railway, will decay and be wasted. The 
line of the proposed extension is from West Seboois to Fort 
Kent, 143 miles. 


It has been reported that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 
will establish agricultural experiment stations along its Pacific 
coast extension. An officer of this road writes to the Railroad 
Age Gazette: “The matter of establishing agricultural experi- 
ment stations on the Pacific coast extension of this railway 
is still under consideration. Nothing definite has so far been 
decided. In any event the agricultural experiment stations 
will not be established by the railway but will probably be 
established in Montana by the state government, and the rail- 
way will assist the state in establishing and maintaining these 
stations.” 


Five railways, in pleading guilty in the federal court at 
Chicago on January 5 to violations of the 28-hour law, filed state- 
ments with the court asserting that their failure to take live 
stock from trains as required by the law was due to the neg- 
ligence of employees and to unavoidable accidents. The rail- 
ways entering pleas, the number of cases against each and 
the amount of fines paid by them are as follows: Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 33 cases, fine $3,300; Chicago & North 
Western, 6 cases, fine $600; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
1 case, fine $100; Chicago Great Western, 1 case, fine $100; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 2 cases, fine $200. 


In the district court of Bexar county, at San Antonio, Tex., 
on Wednesday of last week, a jury found a verdict of $40,000 
damages against the International & Great Northern Railroad 
in favor of Frank Brice, an engineman who had lost a leg 
in consequence of a collision. It appears that the suit had 
been tried three times, and between the first and second trials 
a stcond amputation had had to be made. The first judg- 
ment was for $15,000. On appeal this was reduced to $12,000, 
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Then a verdict 


but the next court above ordered a new trial. 
of $25,000 was given, but the Court of Appeals reversed this, 
and the third trial followed, resulting in a verdict of $40,000, 
which was the sum sued for at first, and was $15,000 more 
than was asked for in the final arguments. The company con- 
tended that Brice himself was partly responsible for the col- 
lision, because he approached a station with his train not 
under control. 


The so-called co-employee negligence law of Wisconsin is held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in a de- 
cision handed down in the case of Kiley vs. the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. Kiley brought suit for damage of $15,000 
for the loss of an eye through the negligence of fellow- 
employees while discharging his duty. He attempted to pull 
a staple from a wire fence under orders from his foreman, 
and meanwhile two fellow-employees jerked the staple out by 
pulling on the wire. The staple struck Kiley, ruining an eye. 
The railway company demurred, claiming that the statute is 
unconstitutional as class legislation, inasmuch as it exempts 
shops and offices. The Supreme Court holds that the legis- 
lature has power to prescribe a rule for making comparisons 
in cases of comparative negligence, and that the exemption of 
shop and office employes from the operation of the law is ap- 
propriate. Their conduct does not bear so directly in secur- 
ing the safety of the public. 


The Indiana supreme court has rendered a decision making 
perpetual an injunction issued by a lower court, forbidding 
Marion and Vigo counties to compel the Vandalia to pay taxes 
on money deposited in banks at different points along its line. 
These counties have attempted to collect taxes on deposits in 
banks at Terre Haute and Indianapolis which have varied at 
Terre Haute from $145,000 in 1889 to $1,568,000 in 1904 and 
at Indianapolis from $249,430 in 1897 to $2,068,000 in 1904. 
The amount of taxes sought to be collected in Vigo county 
was $156,000 and in Marion county, $123,000. The court said 
that money is like rolling stock in that it comes and goes 
every day, and for one county to reap the full benefit of the 
taxes to the exclusion of others would be unfair. Therefore 
the method of requiring a state board to take into considera- 
ticn in assessing railway property the amount of capital stock 
was adopted; and as taxation of a railway’s money was no- 
where provided for, by the state statutes, it was not legal. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Washington, on Janu- 
ary 5, rendered a decision holding that the organization of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle was not in violation of the 
anti-trust provisions of the Washington constitution nor of 
the Federal anti-trust act. The Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
sought to condemn rights-of-way across the rights-of-way of 
the Cascade Railroad, the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co., 
and land owned by the New York Trust Co. The question 
of the legality of its existence was raised in view of the 
fact that of the 50,000 shares of its capital stock, 49,995 were 
subscribed for by C. M. Levey, vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific, in trust for the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific companies, and that these companies advanced the 
money for the construction of the line. The supreme court 
said that the intention of the constitutional and statutory 
prohibitions against the consolidation of parallel and com- 
peting lines was to preserve to the public existing facilities 
offered by competing companies, and in this case competition 
was not suppressed. 


The Missouri Pacific has announced the following track in- 
spection premiums for the year 1908. The premiums, for the 
best condition of line and surface at the time of the inspec- 
tion, are as follows: Best Roadmaster’s subdivision, $200; 
second best Roadmaster’s subdivision, $100; third best Road- 
master’s subdivision, $50; best track section on each Super- 
intendent’s division, $25. Second best track section, 10 days’ 
leave of absence at full pay, with transportation for section 
foreman and immediate family to any point on Missouri 
Pacific System. Roadmaster’s first premium, J. C. Davis: sec- 
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ond, J. C. Ellison; Third, E. G. Masters. Section foremen: 
Eastern division—First, E. McReynolds; second, W. F. Skin- 
ner. Joplin division—-First, W. Garvey; second, J. Miller. 
White River division—First, N. P. Knapp; second, N. N. Mc- 
Holland. Missouri division—First, T. Nance; second, T. L. 
McGee. Arkansas division—First, J. H. Lair; second, Geo. 
Eaton. Memphis division—First, M. J. Corcoran; second, O. 
E. Butler. Memphis H. & L.—First, I. M. Lewis; second, O. 
L. Kirkendall. Eldorado & Bastrop: First, T. J. Calcote; 
second, J. Toole. New Orleans & N. W.—First, J. M. King; 
second, J. L. Claughton and H. Stewart. The last two being 
tied for second premium, each receives the 10 days’ leave of 
absence and transportation. 


J. W. Congdon, President of the New Jersey State Railroad 
Commission, declines to recommend the passage in New Jersey 
of a law similar to the Public Utilities Law of the state of 
New York for regulating railways and other corporations. 
The commission has made its annual report, and the other two 
members, Messrs. Whiting and Sommer, recommend that New 
Jersey follow the example of New York, with a few modifica- 
tions; but Mr. Congdon says that the benefits to the public in 
New York have not been sufficient to justify the great expense 
involved. Moreover, the people are not now demanding the 
severe regulation of railway rates which was so popular two 
years ago. Farmers in the West own shares in railways, and 
they are not applauding their legislators for passing severe 
laws. It is unwise to lodge unlimited power in railroad com- 
missioners lacking in technical knowledge and practical ex- 
perience. This is now seen by many of the people and a 
more conservative sentiment prevails. A single commission 
should not be charged with the oversight both of the common 
carriers and of other corporations. The New Jersey commis- 
sion is unanimous in asking for more power in the matter of 
abolishing grade crossings. 





American Railway Clearing House. 





The number of railways belonging to the American Rail- 
way Clearing House has been increased by 27 within the past 
two months, making the total present number of members 41. 

The roads which have begun to clear their accounts through 
the Clearing House since November 30 are as follows: 

The Central Pacific, the Chicago Terminal Transfer, the 
Corvallis & Eastern, the Delaware & Hudson, the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio, the Galveston, Houston & North- 
ern, the Gulf, Western Texas & Pacific, the Houston & Shreve- 
port, the Houston & Texas Central, the Houston East & West 
Texas, the Iberia & Vermillion, the Louisiana Western, 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, 
the Napierville Junction, the Nevada & California, the New 
Mexico & Arizona, the New York Texas & Mexican, the Oregon 
& California, the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, the 
Oregon Short Line, the Oregon, Washington & Idaho, the 
Quebec, Montreal & Southern, the St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
the Southern Pacific Company, Pacific System, the Southern 
Pacific, Coast Lines, the Texas & New Orleans and the Union 
Pacific. 

Beginning January 1 all members east of Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo report to the New York office of the Clearing House 
and all west of these points report to the Chicago office. 





Washington Letter. 


Wasninetron, Jan. 13.—It is made clearly apparent, from 
all the circumstantial evidence as well as from direct state- 
ments, that the pending prosecutions of the Chicago packing 
house people originated with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and that it has had the aid of the railways centering 
at Chicago. Or, perhaps it might be more accurate to say 
some of the railways, as it is not known that all of them 
have rendered assistance. 


But from that which the government has so far established 


it appears that the packers are under strong suspicion of 


having ridden a free horse to death. That is to say, they 
have ground the railways until they could stand it no longer. 
It is not directly charged that the railways instigated the 
prosecutions. 


Very possibly it would be too much to allege 
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this to be so. But there is no doubt that the railways have 
been of material assistance to the Federal authorities in secur- 
ing evidence to lay before the grand jury now considering it. 

The situation regarding these packing houses is and has 
been that they were insatiable, apparently. They have had 
an elaborate system of claiming damages from the railways, 
and since the passage of the Hepburn law it is the belief of 
the government authorities that by the “damage” road they 
were holding up the railways to as great an extent as ever. 
This at least is what the government is now trying to estab- 
lish. The government for one thing believes that when the 
packers permitted James R. Garfield, then Commissioner of 
Corporations, to see their books and thereby secured an im- 
munity bath, they did not show the real books. In other 
words, that the packers kept two sets, and gave Garfield access 
to but one. The set which told the tale of the relations be- 
tween the railways and the packers did not come within the 
range of his vision. 

But when the present investigation was undertaken the gov- 
ernment secured from some source information of the exist- 
ence of the second set of books. Demand for them was made. 
The demand was not complied with. Thereupon the United 
States attorney, feeling sure of his ground, sent word to the 
packers that if the secret set of books was not in his office 
in two hours some people connected with the packing in- 
dustry would sleep in jail that night. This brought the books, 
and these books are now in the hands of the grand jury. 

It is not the expectation of the "ederal authorities that 
they will be able to bring into court the chief men in the 
packing business on the charge of extorting rebates from the 
railways. In this case the government will have to rely upon 
the documentary evidence procured, and the Federal attor- 
neys feel certain thai the principals will not have left any 
trace in writing of orders issued to their subordinates. But 
it is evident that they expect to indict some who are “fairly 
wel] up in the packing business,” as one attorney put it. 

However, from the information the government has, it is 
anticipated that when this matter is aired in the courts the 
country will be astonished at the extent to which the rail- 
ways have been compelled to submit to the demands of the 
packers. If the proof shows, as it is expected to show, that 
this system of holding up the railways has been practiced 
for no other purpose than that of obtaining what was noth- 
ing Jess than a rebate, the total figures will be large. G. G. 
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The Wall Street Journal Breaks Into Song. 
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State Regulation of Street Railways in New York City. 





The receivers of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 
New York City, finding that within two or three years it will 
probably be necessary to spend many millions of dollars to 
put the property in condition to give adequate service; and 
as they have already expended $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 have 
sent the State Public Service Commission a letter, in which 
they say: 

“At the recent hearing on the proposed 59th street joint 
rate matter the testimony established that the properties in 
our care, under the present method of operation, are earning 
substantially no return whatever upon the assessed valuations, 
nor any amount approximating such a return. No testimony 
was offered to the contrary. 

“It was reasonably expected by us that the facts thus de- 
veloped would receive fair consideration by you and would 
effect some change in the attitude you had theretofore main- 
tained toward the Metropolitan Street Railway property; but 
* * * you either fail to appreciate the actual situation 
or are bent upon making orders which you must know are 
practically confiscatory in their character. 

“You certainly must understand that these roads cannot 
continue to be operated in a satisfactory manner without the 
expenditure of large sums of money in excess of the revenue 
which they now yield. We know of no method of obtaining 
the necessary funds except by resorting to the financial mar- 
kets of the country and availing of money seeking safe in- 
vestment. 

“Your policy of oppression, maintained and persisted in, 
notwithstanding the indisputable evidence submitted to you, 
constitutes such a menace that any attempt on our part to 
procure the requisite cash to enable us to carry on operations 
successfully would be utterly futile. If you intend that orders 
of the character of those you have issued with reference to 
the Eighth street line shall be complied with you must point 
out to us some practical method of raising the necessary 
funds. 

“The fact that you are now making an appraisal of this 
property would seem to be a concession that the data at your 
command were insufficient to afford a basis for intelligent 
orders involving expenditure. Nevertheless, you are continu- 
ing to issue such orders requiring large capital expenditures 
and a great increase in operating expenses, and this you are 
doing, notwithstanding the repeated protests of those ac- 
quainted with facts which you apparently refuse to admit, 
although unable to disprove. 

“Your orders with reference to the Brooklyn and East 
Tenth street ferry branches of the Highth street crosstown 
line make necessary the addition of between twenty-five 
and thirty car units, representing an outlay of from $375,000 
to $450,000, to say nothing of additional operating expenses, 
estimated to amount to over $100,000 a year. 

“In our letter to you of December 14, 1908, we told you that 
we did not have sufficient cars to operate the schedule you 
suggested without robbing other lines of equipment. It is true 
. that we expect to receive 127 new cars during the winter, but 
in ordinary course only a small part of the additional equip- 
ment thus at our disposal would be allotted to the Highth 
street crosstown line. The transportation requirements 
taken as a whole will not justify the assignment to 
the Eighth street crosstown line of so many additional 
cars as your orders require. * * * The requirements 
of your final orders, Nos. 1015 and 1016, unquestion- 
ably seem to make it unprofitable for the receivers to con- 
tinue to operate the property of the Central Crosstown 
Railroad Company, which includes the Highth street cross- 
town line, under a temporary agreement expiring April 30 
next, which agreement relieves us from the necessity of pay- 
ing the sum of $22,500 quarterly as part of the stipulated 
rental under the terms of the lease. 

“The result of our former investigation, when orders per- 
taining to this line were issued by you last spring, and the 
decrease in travel on the line under consideration, due to 
the operation of the Hudson tunnels, has led us to consider 
the advisability of asking the court which appointed us for 
instructions in the matter of continuing to operate the prop- 
erty oi the Central Crosstown Railroad Company. * * #* 

“We hope that in view of the facts above pointed out you 
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may see fit to make some modification of your final orders, 
Nos. 1015 and 1016. If, however, you insist upon putting them 
into effect without any modification, we shall be glad if you 
will indicate from what other lines the cars are to be with- 
drawn in order that we may comply with the orders regarding 
Eighth street. 

“It seems only fair that if you are bent upon demonstrating 
to the public the superiority of your judgment and the breadth 
of your knowledge of practical railroading you should assume 
the responsibility for the results. * * *” 

Chairman Willcox, of the commission, made a reply to this 
letter which was as spirited as the letter itself. The law 
of the State requires every street railway corporation to give 
adequate service, and the receivers are subject to the law. 
The statutes also put upon the Public Service Commission 
the duty of deciding whether the railroads adequately per- 
form their functions and to require good service if there is 
a lack. The commission will continue to perform its duty. 
Twelve hearings have been held concerning complaints of 
service on the Metropolitan lines, at none of which did the 
receivers appear, nor did they send a representative. The 
receivers have never asked to be relieved from the obligation 
to run a sufficient number of cars on the Eighth street line. 
The declaration that no new cars are to be bought seems to 
be a refusal to obey the laws of the State of New York. 
The commission “notes with astonishment” the veiled threat 
to break up the Metropolitan system into small sections. 
Such disregard of the law will be resisted to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. The law can be obeyed, it is declared, without 
the harmful results which the receivers threaten. To with- 
draw cars from other lines in order to increase the service 
on Eighth street, would be a plain violation of the statute, 
and the commission will keep watch to see whether the plan 
is carried out. If orders are not complied with, resort will 
be had to the courts. 

One day later the receivers rejoined with another letter. 
They have not denied that they are subject to the statutes 
of New York. They have not violated the law, nor do they 
intend to do so. They are rendering the best service in their 
power. The suggestion that they should surrender the fran- 
chise is “singularly futile.’ The commission has no power 
to deprive the creditors of the company of their security be- 
cause of its arbitrary views with regard to what constitutes 
adequate service. “Fortunately there are tribunals which 
consider evidence, have regard for existing facts and are 
guided by the settled rules of law.” If the commission under- 
takes to destroy the value of the property, the receivers will 
resist by every lawful means. The receivers stayed away 
from hearings because so directed by the court; but they have 
furnished all information asked for. A small number of cars 
had been leased to the Belt line (Fifty-ninth street) solely 
to promote the convenience of the public; it was of no advan- 
tage to the receivers. Mr. Willcox’s reference to threats is 
unjustified; and he has failed to meet the essential points in 
the receivers’ first letter. 





A Note on Discipline. 





Oscar Tschirky, one of the managers of the Waldorf, the 
man who rose by successive steps from head waiter to be one 
of the managers at $25,000 a year, told the secrets of his 
success to members of the International Stewards’ Associa- 
tion at a meeting recently in the Marlborough Hotel. In 
regard to his training school for waiters he said: “In a 
business which employs many men the best scheme is to 
get them together about once a week for instruction. In the 
case of the Waldorf, with its many different dining-rooms, 
this is necessary to secure a uniform service. Otherwise 
there would be one kind of service in the cafe and another 
in the main dining-room, and that would never do. I have 
found that with my school it has been possible to make an 
indifferent waiter into a perfect waiter. When I started the 
school I gave each of the head waiters a complaint-book, in 
which he was required to make note of every error made 
by a waiter. I would then go over the book, call the waiter’s 
attention to his mistake, and at a meeting of the school 
bring the matter up, so that every one might have the benefit 
of the mistake and correction. Another point, equally im- 
portant, is the appearance of the waiters, and I started the 
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scheme that when the men came on duty and signed their 
time slips they should be subjected to a rigid inspection as 
to the neatness of their clothes, shoes, hands and hair. Any 
manager or head waiter who will treat his men right, not 
laugh and fool with them and insist on this sort of discipline 
can have the same kind of service as is given at the Waldorf.” 
—New York World. 





The Squelching of the Scalpers. 





The Railway Ticket Protective Bureau reports that during 
the past year, through injunctional and other legal procedure, 
ticket scalping has been eliminated at Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Toledo, Denver, Omaha, El Paso and at Chicago, with the 
exception that in the latter city three or four shops have man- 
aged to maintain an uncertain existence by the manipulation 
of party labor tickets, and a single broker at Toledo has, as 
opportunity afforded, conducted an inappreciable traffic in 
return portions of week-end excursion tickets. Applications 
for injunctions are pending in the Federal Court to suppress 
ticket scalping at Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The Bureau’s 
second extermination of these parasites at Denver was an 
undertaking of some moment and was accomplished only by 
exhausting the authority of federal, state and municipal 
courts, combined with an unremitting and systematic supervi- 
sion of the broker’s offices. Incidental to this last movement 
at Denver, a pair of clever professional ticket “raisers’’ and 
forgers were uncovered, tried and sentenced to penitentiary 
terms, and, on the confession of one, accomplices and con- 
federates of these men were apprehended in the East and are 
awaiting trial. The officers of the Bureau believe that the 
business of ticket scalping as for many years systematically 
conducted in the principal commercial cities of the United 
States has been decreased in the number of people engaged 
and in the volume of their transactions at least ninety-five 
per cent. 





Must Move Back Shops or Pay Penalty. 





The long pending action at law of the town of Ashley, 
Ind., against the Wabash Railroad Company for damages 
caused by the removal of the company’s shops has just been 
decided by the Federal court. It was shown that the town 
contributed a bonus of $18,000 to secure the shops which 
were established in the town but soon thereafter removed to 
another city. The court held that the company must either 
pay back the $18,000 or move the shops back to and operate 
them in Ashley. This suit has been in the courts for years 
and has been watched with much interest. The railway com- 
pany has not yet decided with what portion of the judgment 
it will comply. 





Directory of Telegraph Companies. 





The Telegraph Age, in its issue for January 1, prints a 
directory—filling about 30 pages, and the first one of the 
kind ever compiled—giving the names of officers and other 
useful information concerning all of the telegraph lines of 
North America, including land lines, submarine cables, wire- 
less telegraph companies and the signal service of the United 
States army. 





Mexican Railways. 





S. M. Felton, President of the Mexican Central, now in 
Chicago, speaking about the merger of the National Railroad 
of Mexico, the Mexican Central, the Mexican International, 
the Hidalgo & Northeastern and the Interoceanic of Mexico 
under government control, says that the government will 
leave the operation of the lines in private hands, though it 
owns 70 per cent. of the stock of the company. Mr. Felton 
denied a report that he was to resign as President of the 
Mexican Central. He said that the growth of traffic on 
existing lines was rapid. ‘The merger plan is a new experi- 
ment in the direction of governmert ownership, and one 
that appeals to all thinking people, having many advantages 
over direct operation such as exists in Europe.” The roads 
will continue to be operated by their present officers and 
under the direction of a board of directors. “The govern- 
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ment influence will only be felt in the direction of preventing 
unnecessary railway construction and in using the resources 
of the company for development of the republic and furnish- 
ing railway facilities where they do not now exist.” 

The mileage embraced in the merger is 7,012 miles. In 
addition, the Vera Cruz & Pacific, 265 miles, and the Tehuante- 
pec National, 206 miles, are controlled by the Mexican gov- 
ernment. The total railway mileage of Mexico, not counting 
small branches to mines and industrial tracks, is approxi- 
mately 10,105 miles. Continuing, Mr. Felton said:— 

“The start in Mexico has been made early enough to pre- 
vent a repetition of the enormous waste of money that was 
seen in this country through the construction of parallel 
and competing lines. The concentration of so large a mileage 
into one control should produce large economies in operation. 
The securities provided for in the organization of the new 
operating company to the National Railway of Mexico, will 
take care of the necessary improvements, and also the con- 
struction of new lines for many years to come.” 





Steamship Connections of St. Paul System. 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has entered into an ar- 
rangement with the Osaka Shosen Kaisha (Osaka Mercantile 
Steamship Company, Ltd.) of Japan, to carry freight between 
points in the United States and the Orient. The Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha is now building six steamers. The steamship com- 
pany has a fleet of 106 vessels with a gross tonnage of:110,000 
tons and now maintains regular service along the Japanese, 
Chinese, Siberian and Korean coasts. The first of the six 
boats to be used in the trans-Pacific business will be launched 
at Kobe, Japan, this month and will be called the Tacoma 
Maru. The names of the other boats will be the Chicago Maru, 
the Panama Maru, the Suez Maru, the Canada Maru, and the 
Mexico Maru. It is expected that the Pacific coast extension 
of the St. Paul will be ready to carry through freight in 
June, and on August 1 through service, with semi-monthly 
sailings, will be established. The steamships to be used will 
be of 7,200 tons capacity, with a speed of 14 knots. 





President Butler on Railway Regulation. 





“To gain a seat upon a state railway commission or upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ought to be the highest 
ambition of a successful railway man, just as to gain a seat 
upon the Supreme Court bench of his state or of the United 
States is the highest ambition which a competent lawyer can 
entertain. 

‘What the railways now most fear, and justly fear, is super- 
vision by ignorant and narrow minded men who have no real 
conception of the problems of railway construction, operation 
and management. We have long since substituted judicial 
procedure for the primitive trial by ordeal in ordinary crimi- 
nal cases, but it may well be doubted whether we are not 
even to-day compelling the transportation systems to submit 
to trial by ordeal rather than to judicial inquiry and determi- 
nation. Moreover, in our state and national supervision of 
the common carriers we must have a care that we do not 
attempt to substitute these governmental commissions for the 
boards of directors.”—Nicholas Murray Butler. 





Car Interchange and Inspection at Chicago. 





The General Superintendents’ Association of Chicago re- 
cently appointed a committee of five to investigate and report 
upon the advisability of establishing a bureau or bureaus for 
ear inspection, to pass upon the physical condition of cars 
handled in interchange and to gather and compile interchange 
data within the Chicago switching limits. It is composed of 
the following: C. L. Ewing, General Superintendent Illinois 
Central, chairman; D. L. Bush, General Superintendent Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; W. D. Cantillon, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager Chicago & North Western; E. Ryder, General 
Superintendent Indiana Harbor Belt, and B. W. Duer, Division 
Superintendent Baltimore & Ohio. 

This committee referred the matter to their car service 
officers, and the following committee of car service officers 
was named to do the work: J. M. Daly, Illinois Central, 


chairman; R. W. Willis, Indiana Harbor Belt; F. M. Luce, 
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Chicago & North Western; W. E. Beecham, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and J. R. Kearney, Baltimore & Ohio. The 
A. R. A. committee on car efficiency is having its representa- 
tives collect data regarding interchange and inspection at 
Chicago, which will be submitted to this committee of car 
accountants. 

Meantime the subject of inspection is also being considered 
by the mechanical officers of Chicago roads. It has been 
found that several roads are far behind in the issuance of 
defect cards, some being as far back even as 1902, and the 
following committee of mechanical officers is working on a 
plan to bring the defect cards up to date and to prevent a 
recurrence of the present situation: T. R. Morris, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, chairman; F. C. Shultz, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; P. T. Dunn, Pennsylvania Lines; T. H. 
Goodnow, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; E. F. Jones, 
Chicago & Western Indiana; J. L. Hodgson, Grand Trunk, 
and A. S. Sternberg, Wabash. 





U. S. Forestry Station at Wisconsin University. 





The United States Forest Service has decided to locate an 
experimental laboratory station at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. The Forest Service will equip the 
laboratory at a cost of $14,000, and will provide the entire 
staff of investigators, whose salaries will aggregate $28,000 
a year. All the experimental work in forestry carried on by 
the United States Government east of the Rocky mountains 
will be concentrated here. This will be the only station of 
its kind maintained by the government, except a small labora- 
tory on the Pacific coast. Preservation of wood, such as rail- 
way ties, by different processes, and the use of preservative 
fluids will be an important field of investigation, for which 
complete equipment is to be provided. 





Railway Business Association. 





The movement for moderation in the restriction of railways, 
to promote which the Railway Business Association was or- 
ganized three months ago, has gone forward with such vigor 
and effectiveness that railway officers generally are enthusiastic 
about the new organization. The president of one of the most 
extensive systems last week remarked to a group of members 
of the Association: “I have means of knowing the results of 
your work which you cannot possibly have, and I assure you 
that they have been greater than you can imagine.” Recently 
a high officer in one of the associations of operating managers 
told the same gentleman that he was receiving many inquiries, 
and after investigating would hereafter say: “The Railway 
Business Association is doing for railways what we could not 
possibly have done for ourselves.” 

The Association on December 5, being informed that Sena- 
tor Fulton, of Oregon, was pressing for a report from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce on his bill postponing 
the going into effect of rate increases until all protests as to 
their reasonableness shall have been finally passed upon by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, caused several hundred tele- 
grams to be sent to its members and others in 16 states and 
to members of the Senate committee, and the president of the 
Association telegraphed every member of the Senate, declaring 
that the bill would take the rate-making power away from the 
railways, to the great injury of all those interested in the wel- 
fare of transportation enterprises, and asking that the measure 
be not advanced in the Senate without opportunity for the 
fullest hearing. The following forenoon the committee re- 
ported the bill adversely by a vote of 6 to 5. The Railway 
Business Association has no way of knowing what effect its 
representations had upon the committee, but in view of the 
- closeness of the vote it feels justified in feeling that it may 
have had some influence. Certainly it did no harm. 

A feature of the work of the Association is the writing of 
letters to senators and representatives, national and state. A 
suggestive draft of letter sets forth the injury done to local 
interests through enforced idleness of employees in concerns 
making equipment and material for railways and asks the leg- 
islator to use his influence ‘‘to secure fair consideration of 
railway measures, to discourage purely anti-railway legisla- 
tion and to favor such an adjustment of transportation rates 
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as will adequately be remunerative to the railways and assure 
maintenance of the wage scale.” 

Hundreds of such letters have been sent. In the home 
newspapers of various congressmen, despatches from Wash- 
ington have reported the receipt of the letters, together with 
names of writers. Replies have been made by a large number 
of legislators. The Railroad Age Gazette has obtained copies 
of two typical answers. Representative E. J. Hill, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the national House of Representatives, writes a manufac- 
turer of his district: “I am in receipt of your letter of the 
16th, and in reply would state that, in my judgment, it is as 
full of wisdom as an egg is full of meat, and will have my 
careful consideration, and I may add furthermore, cordial 
co-operation.” State Senator John Humphrey, of Chicago, 
writes: “I believe that if the times are good and railways are 
doing good business, their employees will get good pay. I 
shall also try to do all I can in regard to the matter, and if 
there is any railway legislation that comes up this winter I 
shall be very glad of your help, and if there is anything you 
know in regard to legislation, if you will let me know, I will 
endeavor to do what I can and help on good times again. I 
believe that this continual legislation against railways and 
corporations makes trouble and does no good.” 

The members of the Association are writing to concerns from 
which they purchase, asking them to do missionary work. 
Many replies from such concerns say that they consider their 
interests identical with those of the establishments which sell 
directly to the railways, that they would co-operate, and in 
some instances they express a desire to join the Railway 
Business Association. 

Admittedly actuated by a selfish motive, namely, to reas- 
sure investors, provide working capital for railways and thus 
obtain orders for themselves, the members have set out to 
convince as many interests as possible that they, too, 


have a selfish motive in reassuring investors. An ap- 
peal was sent recently to hundreds of business bodies 
to adopt resolutions asking Congress and the legisla- 
tures to support conservative and _ constructive legis- 


lation affecting railways. The day following the _ distri- 
bution of this circular the Southern Commercial Congress, 
assembled at Washington, and comprising delegates from 64 
business bodies in 14 southern states, complied with the re- 
quest, the committee reporting unanimously through its chair- 
man, Gov. Hoke Smith, of Georgia. Southern business men 
seem to realize that for the development of the resources of 
their section they must depend largely upon enormous in- 
creases in railway facilities. A systematic campaign is now 
being carried in in the South to obtain such resolutions from 
the associations in the several cities which were represented 
in the congress. 

The day after the Southern Commercial Congress had led 
the way, the New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
unanimously urged “the business men of the country to favor 
such freight rates as will insure the railways adequate reve- 
nues for maintaining the equipment of roadbed and han- 
dling the traffic.’ This resolution was published widely by 
the press. 

The next body to act was the New York Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. Although on record in the form of previous resolu- 
tions, the Merchants’ Association cordially reiterated its posi- 
tion, ordering the resolution sent to senators and representa- 
tives in Congress and to the members of the New York Leg- 
islature. These resolutions were published in the Railroad 
Age Gazette last week. They were sent by the Merchants’ 
Association to a large number of railway officers. The Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh gave one whole page of 
the cover of their passenger time table to these resolutions. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce adopted a resolution merely 
upon receipt of the circular; so did the boards of trade of 
Indianapolis, Clarksburg, W. Va., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

More than fifty boards of trade have notified the Railway 
Business Association that they have the matter of resolutions 
under advisement. Members of the Association in various 
states are endeavoring to secure action by their local boards. 
Several national organizations of particular lines of trade and 
manufacture have communicated with the Association, in some 
instances where the annual meetings are some months distant, 
offering to obtain by mail from members of executive commit- 
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tees authorization of resolutions. The Association has arranged 
to be represented at meetings of various bodies. It is proposed 
in a short time to embody all resolutions adopted in a pam- 
phlet, to be sent to senators and representatives in Congress 
and members of all state legislatures. 

Having created public opinion favorable to railway con- 
struction and carried the concrete evidence of such opinion 
to legislators, the Railway Business Association completes 
the circular by appeals to members of the stock exchanges 
in the principal cities, asking them to inform investors who 
consult them, concerning the efforts making and the results 
already accomplished in the direction of safeguarding invest- 
ments in railway securities. 

This is a fragmentary account of the work done by the As- 
sociation up to the present time. The effectiveness of this 
work must vary directly with the size of the membership and 
the real representation it carries. The Association had a 
very strong list at the close of 1908. In the first ten days of 
1909 it has added members who employ about 39,000 men when 
their plants are running at full capacity. It is safe to say that 
every concern which now joins in the movement will be 
adding a vote for economic stability proportionate to the 
number of its employees. 





St. Louis Railway Club. 


The speaker at the monthly meeting of the St. Louis Rail- 
way Club at the Southern Hotel on January 8 was George A. 
Post, President of the Railway Business Association. His 
subject was “The Smile Combine.” 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





“The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
lined ng and places of meeting. 


AIR Brak ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; 
May 11-14, 1909; Richmond, Va. 
“mene INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. —R. W. Pope, 33 West 
9th St., New York; second Friday in month; New York. 
Pe... RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. —W. Allen, 24 Park ¥1., 
York; May 19, 1909; New York. 
AMERICAN RarLway BRIDGE AND ye pemegenn—S. F. Patter- 
son, & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 1909 ; Jacksonville, Fla. 
AMERICAN aunt ENGINEERING AND Ark, oF Way Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago; March 16-18, 1909; Chicago. 
AMBRICAN RAILWAY MASTER Mpcuanics® ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; June 16-18, 1909; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN Society OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
- St, N. Y.; Ist and 3d Wed., except July and Aug. ; New York. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINBERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 
39th St., New York. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMBRICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. 
Phillips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; Pe 28, 1909; aaganatl. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—C. Young, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill.; May, 1909; Detroit, Mich. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago; June 23-25, 1909; Detroit. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
G. P. Conard, 24 Park Pl., New York; June 22-23; Montreal. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 1st Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 
CANADIAN Socipty oF Crivit ENGINERRS.—Clement H. McLeod, Montreal, 
Que.; irregular, usually weekly; Montreal. 
CmNTRAL RatLway CLusB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
2d Friday in January, March, } ay, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo. 
Freicut Cuarm AssocraTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R.R., Richmond, Va.:; June 16, 1909; Old Point Comfort, Va. 
INTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKERS’ ASSocIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 62 Liberty St., New York; May, 1909; Louisville, Ky. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago; June, 1909. 
Iowa Rartway Cius.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, 
Iowa; 2d Friday in month, except July and August ; Des Moines. 
Master Car BuILpers’ AssociaTIoN.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Blidg., 
Chicago; June 21-23, 1909; Atlantic City. 
New ENGLAND RAILROAD CLun.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass.: 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 
New York RarLroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 
NorTH-West RAILWay CLuB.—T. W. Flannagan, — Line, Minn.; ist 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, Aug.; Paul and Minn. 
Raitway CLUB OF PrTrTsBURGH.—J. D. Conway, ‘ pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 
RAILwAy SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa.: March 15, 1909; Chicago. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—Walter EB. 
Emery, P. & P. Peoria, Ill.; Nov., 1909; Washington. 
Sr. wee Rare WAY fue ik. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
; 2d Friday in month, ag June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 
mE... “AND SOUTHWESTERN CiusB.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 
Bldg.. Atlanta; 3d Thurs. _ April, Aug. and Nov.; Atlanta. 
TRAVELING ENGINBERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Ww, O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R.R., East Buffalo, N. Y.: September, 1909; Denver. 


New 


WESTERN RarLway CLus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month, except June, ay and August ; 
WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—J. 
Chicago ; 


Chicago. 
Warder, Monadnock Bldg., 


ist Wednesday, except July and August; Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


The name of the Texas Car Service Association has been 
changed to “Texas Demurrage and Storage Bureau.” 


The United States Express Company has given notice that 
it will operate over the Rock Island-Frisco Lines. after July 


1, next. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad carries free to New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, relief goods for the Italian earthquake 


sufferers. 


Governor Gillett of California, in his message to the legis- 
lature, recommended legislation to prohibit rebating and un- 
just discriminations by railways and to provide adequate pen- 
alties for such offenses. 


The Canadian Pacific has made a rate of 221% cents per 100 
lbs. on grain from points in Alberta to the Pacific coast. The 
company, it is stated, expects to move a large quantity of 
grain through Vancouver to Mexico, and also some to the Philip- 
pine Islands and Asia. 


The Board of Trade of Chicago has adopted a resolution 
deprecating “unjust agitation against corporate and railway 
interests or any drastic legislation directed against such in- 
terests” and favoring “co-operation with the railways in bring- 
ing about measures calculated to benefit alike the shipping 
public and the carriers.” 


The semi-annual meeting of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee is being held this week at Mobile, Ala. A party of 
railway traffic officers and representatives of large shipping 
concerns left Chicago on January 11 on a special through 
train which ran over the Chicago & Alton from Chicago to St. 
Louis and from there by the Mobile & Ohio. 


The Chicago & Alton, J. N. Faithorn and F. A. Wann will 
ask the Supreme Court of the United States for a rehearing 
in the case in which they were fined an aggregate of $60,000 
for the payment of rebates to the Schwarzchild & Sulzberger 
Company. The request is made on the ground that as the 
Supreme Court arrived at its decision by a tie vote and no 
written opinion was rendered a question vitally affecting the 
relations between railways and shippers is left unsettled. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has announced a rate of 
$62 for the round trip from Chicago to Seattle for the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition. The lines belonging to the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association had already made a rate of 
$50 for the round trip from St. Paul and Missouri river points. 
The roads belonging to the Western Passenger Association 
has had under consideration for some time the proposal to 
make a $62-rate, but had been unable to agree. Other western 
lines will now also make this rate. 





The California Traffic Association and kindred organizations 
are preparing to make complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the advance in freight rates that the 
transcontinental lines put into effect on January 1. The ship- 
pers’ executive committee, appointed to represent all interested 
California shippers, has wired to the district chairmen in 45 
cities that “the silence of railways means necessity for a 
stubborn fight.” It seems to have been decided that no 
application will be made to the courts for an injunction, but 
that the entire matter shall be fought out before the Commis- 
sion. A conference between members of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington Railroad Commissions and Portland shippers was held 
recently to discuss. this matter and jobbers of those states 
may appeal to the Commission. The Transcontinental freight 
bureau will give a hearing at Chicago, January 28, to shippers 
opposing the advance. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the fifth 
circuit rendered a decision at New Orleans on January 6, 
overruling a previous decision by Judge Emory Speer of the 
southern district of Georgia, in which Judge Speer issued an 
injunction restraining the railways from collecting freight 
bills at the advanced rates that they had made between the 
Ohio river and southeastern points. “The case was that of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, et al. v. the Macon Grocery Company. 
The opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals was written by 
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Judge A. P. McCormick and was assented to by Judge D. A. 
Pardee. Judge David D. Shelby dissented. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that Judge Speer erred in issuing the injunc- 
tion and held that the question of whether the action of the 
roads in advancing rates was legal was a matter to be de- 
termined exclusively by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The United States District Court was held to have been with- 
out jurisdiction, and was directed to dismiss the proceeding. 
The question of the reasonableness of the rates in litigation 
is now pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals seems to enable 
the roads to collect the higher rates until the Commission 
shall rule upon their reasonableness. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The New York Public Service Commission, First district, 
has dismissed the application of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and the Harlem River & Port Chester Railroad 
for permission to electrify the road of the Harlem River & 
Port Chester, which is the Harlem Branch of the New Haven 
and is now being six-tracked. The Commission held that it had 
no jurisdiction to act on such an application. The proceeding 
was brought before both Commissions; the Commission for 
the Second district concurred in the opinion rendered by Com- 
missioner Bassett, and will take action similar to that taken 
by the Commission for the First district. It was held that 
the railway could make the change without obtaining the 
approval of either Commission. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Allowances at New York for Transfer of Sugar Condemned. 





In the matter of allowances for transfer of sugar. Opinion 
by Commissioner Cockrell. 

Certain allowances for the transfer of sugar from the re- 
finery or warehouse to the car are made by the railways 
and coastwise steamship lines terminating in New York. 
Originally this allowance for transfer of sugar was a rebate, 
paid to equalize a rebate then being given at Philadelphia. 
Witness testified that “before it was illegal, we had straight 
out and out rebate and generally cailed it so. I tried to get 
my 4% cents, the same amount that was allowed in Phila- 
delphia, and I could not make it; two cents is all I could 
get.” In 1898 an arrangement was made for a uniform al- 
lowance of two cents for transfer, and it appears that the 
payment to refineries was understood by the railways and 
by Mr. Havemeyer, of the American Sugar Refining Co., to 
be consideration for the maintenance of a pool percentage 
between shipments offered to the railways by the American 
Sugar Refining Co., that is to say, prior to 1898 the allowance 
was a rebate to equalize certain Philadelphia rebates; in 
1898 it was compensation for the maintenance of an unlawful 
pool; to-day it is the same allowance, but it is insisted that 
it has a new reason for being, that is, transfer. The com- 
panies making this allowance may be divided as follows: 
Those which offer an allowance for the transfer of sugar 
from the refineries; their language is ‘rates named herein 
on sugar include transfer charge of two cents per hundred 
pounds from refineries to cars at New York and Brooklyn 
stations, Jersey City, N. J., and Edgewater”; class 2, those 
which offer transfer allowance without restricting such al- 
lowances to shipments from refineries; class 3, those which 
offer an allowance upon all shipments or commodities from 
certain designated districts, but make no allowance on the 
same commodities when from other districts. These tariffs, 
so. far as they apply to shipments of sugar from refineries 
in or near New York, include two cents per hundred pounds 
for transfer, in addition to lighterage allowance. No one 
of the carriers in this proceeding furnishes cartage to shippers 
of sugar; all of them undertake to pay shippers for furnish- 
ing such cartage for themselves. Having thus undertaken 
to regard a service outside of transportation as a service 
to the transportation company, to be paid for out of the 
transportation rate, the carriers also furnish store door re- 
ception to one-third of shipments by means of floats and 
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switch tracks, thus making cartage of such shipments not 
only superfluous but impossible. Defendants claim that the 
allowance is in the nature of a difference between a net 
and gross rate given to all shippers alike, but if this were 
so, all carriers within the past year have violated the act 
[to regulate commerce] by restricting their net rates on sugar 
to shippers from refineries, quoting to all other possible 
shippers a rate two cents per hundred pounds higher than 
this net rate, and all the carriers but one are still so vio- 
lating the act. Wherever it is possible, as it is here, for 
carriers to file a net rate as such, we are clear that this is 
their duty. The transfer allowance here considered is by 
every test afforded by the law a rebate. The commission 
will expect the carriers in question at once to conform their 
tariffs to the principles here announced. No order will be 
made at this time. 





Pennsylvania Two-Cent Fare Law Declared Invalid. 





In a suit tried at Easton, Penn., January 11, to restrain 
the county of Northampton from collecting fines from the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, for violations of the 2-cent rate law, the 
court found for the railway company, placing the costs on the 
county. 

The Court (Judge Scott) decides that the county must be 
enjoined from collecting the penalties provided in the second 
section, whether the rate be confiscatory or not, because the 
Act contravenes the Bill of Rights and violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. It is 
held that its purpose was, by levy of excessive fines, to deter 
a railroad, while maintaining charter rates, from resorting to 
the courts to determine the reasonableness of the legislative 
regulation, and by compelling submission, take its property 
without due process of law. It is suggested, but not decided, 
in view of the decision in the Consolidated Gas Company case 
(just handed down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States) that this ought to make the whole statute void. 

The alternative of disobedience, says Judge Scott, “was to 
obey the provisions of the law, accept a diminished revenue 
with a loss in any event beyond recovery. If the inevitable 
effect of aiding the second section was to force the plaintiff 
into submission while the commonwealth could take its prop- 
erty or franchise by operation of the first section (and did 
take it without hearing and hold it without compensation) 
does it not logically seem to follow that in such cases, and in 
respect to those who are thus affected, it is the statute as a 
whole which operates to deny to them the equal protection 
of the laws? The highwayman who picks your pocket is not 
less guilty than his companion who holds up your hand 
against defense. Our own bill of rights provides that private 
property shall not be taken or applied to public use without 
authority of law, and without just compensation first made 
or secured; that all courts shall be open, and every man for 
an injury done him shall have remedy by due course of law; 
that excessive fines shall not be imposed ($2,000,000 a day). 
What becomes of these provisions if the Legislature may say 
it will take away property, unless you submit to these penal- 
ties, but that you can then go to the courts and inquire if 
we had the lawful power to do this?” 





Chicago Transportation Association. 





George H. Ingalls, Freight Traffic Manager of the New York 
Central Lines and President of the Traffic Club of Chicago, 
was the speaker at the first annual meeting and dinner of 
the Chicago Transportation Association, at the Wellington 
Hotel, on the evening of January 11. The following officers 
for the year 1909 were installed at this meeting: 

President, John Bickel, Wisconsin Central. 

Vice-President, Ernest G. Woodward, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. 

Secretary, S. McClurkan, Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville. 

Financial Secretary, George H. Brown, Grand Trunk. 

Treasurer, J. W. Betts, New York Central Lines. 

Trustees: Frank Scanlon, Goodrich Transportation Com- 
pany; J. C. McCutcheon, Northern Pacific; Joseph Angell. St. 
Louis Southwestern; John J. Foster, Canadian Pacific, ‘and 
W. A. Cox, Chicago & North Western. 
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JANUARY 15, 1909. 


Railroad Offirers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


W. E. Crane, Vice-President of the Fort Smith & Western, 
has been elected President, succeeding A. C. Dustin, resigned. 


H. K. McHarg has been elected President of the Detroit & 
Mackinac, succeeding as President J. D. Hawks, who remains 
General Manager and becomes also Vice-President. 


Henry T. Clarke, Jr., has been elected by his fellow com- 
missioners Chairman of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. He succeeds Commissioner H. J. Winnett, who 
served as Chairman two years. 


The following have been elected officers of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, the new company which has taken 
over the Pacific coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. H. R. Williams, President, Seattle, Wash.; E. D. 
Dewall, Vice-President, Chicago; A. M. Ingersoll, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Tacoma, Wash.; H. H. Field, General Counsel, Seattle, 
Wash.; E. W. Cook, Secretary, Seattle; W. B. Augir, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Seattle; E. W. Adams, Assistant Secretary, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; F. G. Ranney, Treasurer, Chicago; A. H. 
Barkley, Assistant Treasurer, Seattle; W. N. D. Winne, Gen- 
eral Auditor, Chicago. 


John Patterson Ramsey, who recently was elected President 
and General Manager of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, as 
previously reported in these columns, was born at Covington, 
Ky., on November 24, 
1864. He received his 
education in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania 
and in 1885 began rail- 
way work as assistant 
on an engineering corps 
of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton. Prior 
to this time, from 1876, 
he spent his summer 
vacations in the service 
of some railway, begin- 
ning as an office boy in 
a superintendent's of- 
fice. In 1887, he was 
made Supervisor of the 
Indianapolis division of 
the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton and in 
1890 was _ appointed 
General Roadmaster of 
the Ft. Wayne, Cincin- 
nati & Louisville, now 
a part of the Lake Erie 
& Western. In 1891, he was made Engineer of Maintenance 
of Way of the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, now a 
part of the Hocking Valley. In 1892 he was appointed Super- 
intendent of the Ohio Southern, now a part of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton. In 1894 he was made Roadmaster of the 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis and the Litchfield, Carrollton & 
Western, the latter now a part of the Chicago & Alton. In 
1895 he was Engineer of Maintenance of Way of the Peoria 
& Pekin Union. From 1896 to 1904 he was General Manager 
of the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific and President of 
the El Paso Southern. From 1897 to 1898, he was also Gen- 
eral Manager of the Chihuahua & Pacific. In 1904 he was 
appointed General Manager of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
and the Litchfield & Madison. He was also elected, in 1904, 
a director and member of the executive committee of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union and later a director and member of 
the executive committee of the Missouri & Illinois Bridge 
& Belt Railroad. In 1906 he resigned as Manager of the 
Litchfield & Madison and was elected Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. This posi- 
tion he held until his election as President and General 
Manager. 


J. P. Ramsey, 
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Operating Officers. 


E. D. Hogan, Superintendent of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, has been appointed Superintendent of the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass, with office at Yoakum, Tex., succeeding C. P. 
Wade, who was Trainmaster at this point. The office of 
Trainmaster has been abolished. 


H. B. Earling, General Superintendent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul of South Dakota and the C., M. & Si. P. 
of Montana, and General Superintendent of the Montana Rail- 
road, has been appointed General Superintendent, lines east 
of Butte, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, the new 
company which has taken over the Pacific coast extension of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & ‘St. Paul. F. W. Getty, Superin- 
tendent, Sleeping and Dining Cars, of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, has been appointed also Superintendent, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, of the new company. 


W. L. Park, General Superintendent of the Union Pacific, 
has been temporarily detached from the Union Pacific and 
made a member of the personal staff of Julius Kruttschnitt, 
Vice-President in charge of maintenance and operation. With 
O. Rowell, also of Mr. Kruttschnitt’s staff, Mr. Park will 
make an inspection tour of the Harriman system. During 
Mr. Park’s absence from Omaha, Neb., Charles Ware, Super- 
intendent of the Nebraska division, will become Acting General 
Superintendent of the Union Pacific; W. H. Cahill will act as 
Superintendent of the Nebraska division; T. J. Foley, Super- 
intendent of Terminals at Omaha, will be made assistant to 
Mr. Cahill, and J. W. Adams, Chief Clerk to Mr. Ware, will 
be made Superintendent of Terminals at Omaha. 


R. E. Comfort, whose appointment as General Superintend- 
ent of the National Railroad of Mexico, and of the Interoceanic 
of Mexico, the Hidalgo & Northeastern and the terminals at 
Mexico City, has been announced in these columns, was born 
at Cuba, N. Y., November 14, 1853. He received his education 
in the public schools and took part of a college course. He 
began railway work in 1876 as clerk to the Assistant General 
Superintendent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. From 
1877 to 1879 he was with a location and construction crew, 
working at different times as chainman, rodman, instrument- 
man and Assistant Engineer. From 1879 to 1883 he was sta- 
tion agent and later Terminal Agent for the same road. In 
November, 1883, he was appointed Traveling Auditor of the 
Mexican Central and in January, 1884, was made Superin- 
tendent. In January, 1897, he was appointed Commercial 
Agent at El Paso, Tex., and in October, Assistant Manager of 
the Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific, now part of the Mexican 
Central. In November, 1902, he was made Superintendent 
of the Cuernavaca division of the Mexican Central and in 
March, 1905, was appointed Division Superintendent of the 
Interoceanic, where he remained until his recent appointment. 


Traffic Officers. 
C. L. Hogan has been appointed General Agent of the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient, at Kansas City, Mo. 


S. K. Martin has been appointed Commercial Agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Denver, Colo. 


R. M. Wilbur has been appointed Manager of Agents of 
the Denver, Laramie & Northwestern, with office at Denver, 
Colo. 


N. Crawford Barnett has been appointed Traveling Freight 
Agent of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern at New Orleans, La. 


W. C. Price, Contracting Agent of the Western Transit Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed General Agent of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, at Los Angeles, Cal. 

A. Waldbauer, General Agent of the Kentucky Midland at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed General Agent of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, at Pittsburgh. 

Samuel P. Shane, Freight Traffic Manager of the Erie, with 
office at New York, has been appointed General Manager of 
the Gilchrist Transportation Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iii. E. Dickinson, General Agent of the Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis, at Peoria, Ill., has been appointed General Agent 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, at Chicago, III. 

F. W. Birchett, Jr., Traveling Freight Agent of the Chicago 
& Alton and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, has been ap- 
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pointed General Agent, Freight Department, at New Orleans, 
La. 

S. C. McCready, Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
of the El Paso & Southwestern, at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N. D. Hoke has been appointed Contracting Agent of the 
Blueridge Despatch, succeeding George W. Diehl, who was 
appointed last spring Commercial Agent of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic. 


Kenneth C. Kerr, Commercial Agent of the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, at Riverside, Cal., has been appointed 
Commercial Agent at Salt LakeeCity, Utah. F. R. Kane suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kerr. 


N. E. Mann has been appointed General Agent, Freight 
Department, of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, at Peoria, 
Ill., succeeding H. E. Dickinson, resigned to accept service 
with another road. 


F. B. Townsend, Commercial Agent of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and the lowa Central, has been appointed General 
Agent, Freight Department, with office at Chicago, succeeding 
J. R. Veitch, resigned. 


Charles Griffin, Traveling Freight Agent of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco at Paris, Tex., has been appointed Com- 
mercial Agent at Paris. The office of Traveling Freight 
Agent has been abolished. 


T. C. Kimber, Immigrant Agent of the Missouri Pacific, has 
been appointed General Immigration Agent of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, the Texas & Pacific and the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


John E. Rhodes, who has been in the office of the General 
Passenger Agent of the Central Vermont for the past 11 
years, has been appointed Assistant to the Traffic Manager of 
the Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co., with office at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


George T. Smith, who recently resigned as General Agent 
of the Pennsylvania at New York, has been elected President 
of the First National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. The assign- 
ment of his former duties to other officials was announced in 
these columns last week. 


H. KE. Fry, Commercial Agent of the Missouri Pacific and 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern at Mexico City, 
has been appointed Commercial Agent at Monterey, Mex., suc- 
ceeding J. I. Joliinson. J. S. Campbell, Traveling Freight and 
Passenger Agent, at Mexico City, succeeds Mr. Fry. No suc- 
cessor to Mr. Campbell has been appointed. 


R. M. Calkins, General Freight and Passenger Agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul of South Dakota and the 
C., M. & St. P. of Montana, has been appointed General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, lines east of Butte, of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, the new company which has taken 
over the Pacific coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. His office will be at Butte, Mont. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 

J. P. Charlton has been appointed Assistant Engineer of 
the Schuylkill division of the Pennsylvania, succeeding R. V. 
Massey. 

J. A. Prickett, Acting Right-of-Way Agent of the Missouri 
Pacific, with office at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed Right- 
of-Way Agent. 

EK. F. Jones, Acting Master Mechanic of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, has been appointed Master Mechanic, with 
office at Chicago, succeeding P. H. Peck. 


J. M. Hood, Jr., Engineer of Way of the United Railways 
& Electric, of Baltimore, Md., has been appointed Chief Engi- 
neer, succeeding Charles O. Vandevanter, resigned. 


J. R. Emerson, Division Engineer of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern at Van Buren, Ark., has been ap- 
pointed Division Engineer of the Omaha division of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with office at Kansas City, Mo. C. D. Painter, 


Roadmaster of the Missouri Pacific at Osawatomie, Kan., suc- 
ceeds Mr. 


Emerson. 
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William G. Atwood, who has been in the Engineering De- 
partment of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern for several 
years, has been appointed Chief Engineer of the Lake Erie 
& Western, succeeding George P. Smith, whose appointment 
as Chief Engineer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis was announced in these columns last week. 


M. C. Blanchard has been appointed Acting Roadmaster 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with jurisdiction over 
the territory from Emporia, Kan., to mile post 227, includ- 
ing Sand Creek yard, succeeding L. Bradley, granted a leave 
of absence and M. Connell, retired. The territory of Road- 
master William Eglinton will be extended to include that 
portion of the Third district from Mile Post 227 to South 
Winfield Junction and also Wellington district, Mulvane to 
east of the Wellingion yards, succeeding M. Connell, retired. 


E. J. Pearson, Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul of Washington, has been appointed Chief Engineer of 
the lines west of Butte of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound, which has taken over the Pacific coast extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; and J. D. Whittemore, Chief 
ingineer of the C., M. & St. P., has been appointed Chief 
Engineer, lines east of Butte, of the new company; E. O. 
Reeder, Assistant Chief Engineer of the C., M. & St. P., has 
been appointed Assistant Chief Engineer, lines east of Butte, 
of the new company, and C. F. Loweth, Engineer and Super- 
intendent of Bridges and Buildings. Mr. Pearson’s headquar- 
ters will be at Seattle, Wash., and those of the others will be 
at Chicago. 


B. P. Flory, the newly appointed Superintendent of Motive 
Power of the New York, Ontario & Western, was born at 
Susquehanna, Pa., on November 9, 1873. He graduated from 
Cornell University in 
the class of 1899, and 
before beginning rail- 
way work was for 
about three years a 
draftsman for the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining 
Co. His first railway 
position was that of in- 
spector on the Lehigh 
Valley, which position 
he took in 1899. He 
was later made chief 
draftsman, and in No- 
vember, 1902, was made 
Mechanical Engineer. In 
1903 he was transferred 
to a special staff, doing 
work pertaining to the, 
at that time, new shops 
at Sayre, Pa. In March, 
1904, he was appointed 
Mechanical Engineer of 
the Central of New Jer- 
sey, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. Mr. Flory’s constructive 
work is familiar to mechanical men; he has designed and in- 
vented a number of motive power and rolling stock improve- 
ments now in successful operation. 





B. P. Flory. 


Special Officers. 

J. A. Hinsey, Special Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, has been appointed also Special Agent of the lines east 
of Butte of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, the new 
company which has taken over the Pacific coast extension 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 





OBITUARY. 


Otis EK. Wood, well-known as a veteran telegrapher, died 
at his home in Etna, N. Y., near Ithaca, on January 11, at 
the age of 77. Mr. Wood was associated with his brother, 
QO. S. Wood, and with Ezra Cornell and Professor Morse in 
the early days of the telegraph. He is often spoken of as 
the first Morse telegraph operator who read by sound. He 
is referred to in this connection on page 341 of Prescott’s 
History of the Telegraph. 
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Railroad Gonstruction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Asitint & Hupson Bay.--The company will apply at the 
next session of the Canadian Parliament for an extension 
of time to build a line from the Grand Trunk Pacific, be- 
tween Frederick House river and Abitibi Lake, Ont., to 
James bay, between Albany river, Ont., and East Main river, 
Que. H. Fisher, Ottawa, is solicitor for the company. (R. R. 
G., April 26, 1907, p. 598.) 


BuFFALO ConnecTING.—Incorporation has been asked for in 
New York by this company to build a freight belt line around 
the city of Buffalo from a point on the shore of Lake Hrie 
in the town of Hamburg, through West Seneca, Cheektowaga, 
Amherst and Tonawanda to Niagara river, thence southerly 
following the river’ to the international bridge, a total of 20.88 
miles. The directors are Edward Michael, J. N. Schatchard, 
F. L. Bapst, H. C. Curtis, J. C. Conway, R. W. Schelling and 
M. D. Eames. 


BuFFalLo, RocnesterR & PitrspurcuH.—An officer writes that 
the company began operating trains on January 8 through 
the new double-track tunnel at Empire, Pa., and over the 
new double-track line between Carmen, Pa., and Brockway- 
ville. The company is not considering further improvements 
at the present time. (Oct. 23, p. 1226.) 


CANADIAN NorrHERN.—The Brandon-Regina line of this com- 
pany, 220.8 miles, which includes the Kipling section from 
Brandon west to Kipling, 127.5 miles, and the Regina sec- 
tion from Kipling west to Regina, 93.38 miles, is now in 
operation. The Rossburn section has been extended from 
Rossburn, Man., westward to Russell, 25.6 miles. (R. R. G., 
April 17, p. 559.) 


CANANEA, YAQUI River & Paciric.—See Southern Pacific. 
CoLorabo & SourHerN.—See Stamford & Northern. 


Futton CHatn & Beaver River.—This company has been 
incorporated in New York with $90,000 capital stock to build 
from Fulton Chain, on the Mohawk & Malone, west to Otter 
lake, nine miles, the road to be operated by steam or electric 
power. The route is entirely within the Adirondack Park 
“Blue Line” and it is probable that no company will be al- 
lowed to build a road within these limits, unless it is oper- 
ated by electricity or oil-burning locomotives. The directors 
of the new company are Lyon De Camp, of Fulton Chain; W. 
L. Marcy, H. W. Sprague and W. M. Wheeler, of Buffalo, and 
R. J. Gaffney, of Bradford, Pa. 


GREAT NortTHeRN.—The Vancouver, Westminster & Yukon, 
which is a subsidiary of the G. N., will apply to the Canadian 
Parliament at its next session to extend the time until July, 
1912, to commence construction, and until July, 1914, for the 
completion of the following lines which it is authorized to 
build: From a point in the province of Lillooet, B. C., be- 
tween Anderson and Green lakes, southeast along the Lillooet 
lake, Lillooet river and Harrison lake, thence southeasterly 
to the international boundary line at Huntington, B. C.; from 
a point between Lillooet and Quesnet in an easterly direction 
through the basin of the Quesnelle lake to Téte Jaune Cache; 
from a point between the Cottonwood and Willow rivers south- 
easterly to Barkerville; from a point on Willow river east- 
erly to the Fraser river, thence along same to Téte Jaune 
Cache, through the Yellow Head Pass to Edmonton, Alta. 
(R. R. G., May 15, p. 688.) Power will also be sought to 
enter into agreements with the Burrard Westminster 
noundary Ry. & Navigation Co., as noted in the Railroad 
Gazette of February 21, 1908, p. 263. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—Track has been laid be- 
tween Chillicothe, Tex., and Crowell, completing the line from 
Wichita, Kan., south to Sweetwater, Tex., 432 miles. Through 
trains are now in operation between these places. (Dec. 18, 
». 1608.) 


KETTLE RIVER VALLEY RaiLway.—This company has applied 
o the Canadian Parliament for permission to build a line 
rom Penticton, B. C., on Okanagan Lake to Nicola, on the 
Jicola, Kamwops & Similkameen. The Canadian Govern- 
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ment at its iast session granted a subsidy for the construc- 
tion of a line not to exceed 100 miles between these two places. 


MILWAUKEE Licut, Heat & Traction.—This company has 
applied to the Wisconsin Railway Commission for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity, to build an interurban 
line from Wauwatosa, Wis., in Milwaukee county, to Meno- 
monee Falls and Oconomowoc. (Oct. 16, p. 1177.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT Str. MArtE.—On the Minne- 
sota division, the Duluth-Superior line has been opened for 
business from Brooten, Minn., northeast to Onamis, 87 miles. 
(Oct. 9, p. 1121.) 

MoreGan’s LOuISIANA & TEXAS.—See Southern Pacific. 


New OrLkANS GreAT NorTHERN.—The Bogue Chitto branch 
of this road has been extended from Franklinton, La., north- 
ward to Tylertown, Miss., 20 miles. (Oct. 16, p. 1177.) 


New York & PorRTCHESTER.—See New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The New York Public 
Service Commissions of both the First and Second districts 
recently granted a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to the New York, Westchester & Boston (electric) to 
build its proposed line through the Borough of the Bronx. 
The Commissions have also approved the franchise to build, 
which was granted to the company by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. The majority of this company’s stock, 
and all of the New York & Portchester stock, is owned by 
the Millbrook Company, which in turn is controlled by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. The New York & Port- 
chester also applied for rights to build over the same route, 
and for a long time opposed the plans of the N. Y., W. & B., 
but has since come under the control of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
(R. R. G., Nov. 1, 1907, p. 542.) 


New York, WESTCHESTER & Boston.—See New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 


NoRTHERN Pactric.-—The Lapwai line on the Idaho division 
of this road has been extended from Vollmer, Idaho, south- 
ward to Grangeville, 32 miles. (Dec. 4, p. 1500.) 


Nueces, Rio Granpe & Mexico.—J. C. Deunis, of Temple, 
Tex., a promoter of this company, is quoted as saying that 
the capitalists back of the project are ready to start con- 
struction work on the proposed line. The projected route 
is from Artesia, Tex., northwest to a point west of Carrizo 
Springs. The line may eventually be extended northwest to 
Eagle Pass and from Artesia southeast to Aransas Pass, a 
total of 300 miles. A. Richardson, President, Carrizo Springs; 
J. T. Bivens, Vice-President, Pearsall, and E. F. Gaddis, Treas- 
urer, of San Antonio. 


OREGON RaAILRoAD & NAVIGATION Company.—On the Oregon 
division, the line formerly in operation from La Grande, Ore., 
to Elgin has been extended from the latter place eastward 
to Joseph, 68 miles. (Oct. 9, p. 1121.) 


Sr. Lours SourHWESTERN.—The Lufkin division of the St. 
Louis South Western of Texas has been extended from Broad- 
dus, Tex., southward to White City, 10 miles. 


St. Louis, Weester & VALLEY Park (ELeEcrric).—Work is 
said to be under way on the line projected about two years 
ago by this company, from West End Heights, Mo., southwest 
to Valley Park, 15 miles. Chas. Schueler has been given a 
contract for grading. Paul D. Cable, President and General 
Manager, 223 Wainwright building, St. Louis, Mo. 


STaMrorp & NorTHERN.—Incorporated in Texas by the Colo- 
rado & Southern to build from Stamford, Tex., northwest 
to Plainview, about 155 miles. Contracts for a portion of 
the line are reported to have been let. This line will con- 
nect with the Wichita Valley division of the Colorado & 
Southern at Stamford and with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Plainview. This incorporation is the first step toward 
the extension of this system since the acquisition by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Among the incorporators is 
M. J. Spoonts, Fort Worth, Tex., attorney for the Colorado 
& Southern in Texas. 


STAMFoRD & NorRTMWESTERN.—The contract recently let by 
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this company for building the first section of its projected 
line from Stamford, Tex., northwest, was given, it is said, 
to J. L. McSpaddon, of Fort Worth, Tex. It is expected 
that the line will be built and ready for operation from 
Stamford to the Spur Ranch in Dickens county, in time to 
handle this year’s crops. (January 8, p. 89.) 


Sournern Paciric.—On the Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific 
track having been laid for 37 miles between Del Rio, Sonora, 
and Zorilla, train service is now in operation from Del Rio 
west via Zorilla to Nogales, 108 miles. The line from Corrai 
north to Cumuripa, known as the Aguas Calientes branch, 
has becn extended north to Aguas Calientes. (Dec. 25, p. 
1664.) 

Press reports say that work is to be pushed on the line 
being built by Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas from Lafayette, 
La., northeast to Port Allen (opposite New Orleans). Piers 
for the large bridge over the Atchatalaya swamp have been 
sunk, and nearly all the material for the superstructure is 
on the ground. Work is now under way east of the Atcha- 
falaya river. It is expected to have the line in operation this 
fall. (October 9, p. 1122.) 


Toronvo, NiaGara & Wesrern Ry. (ELrecrric).—This com- 
pany will make application to the Canadian Parliament at 
its next session for an extension of time to build lines be- 
tween Toronto, Ont., and Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Toronto and 
Windsor and St. Catharines and Port Colborne, and for power 
to increase the bond issue. This proposed railway is one 
of those in which Mackenzie, Mann & Co., Toronto, are in- 
terested. Plans of the proposed route were filed in May, 
1907, and it was said recently that work was being done on 
the United States end of the route preparatory to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Niagara river, on behalf of 
Mackenzie, Mann & Co., in connection with this project. 
The line between Toronto and Niagara Falls will follow the 
route of the present power transmission line between these 
places. 


VANCOUVER, WESTMINSTER & YUKON.—See Great Northern. 


VirGiniaAN Raitway.—The Third division of this road has 
been extended from Big Stony, Va., westward to Rich Creek, 
12 miles. 

Press reports say that this road is now in operation from 
Norfolk, Va., west to Rich Creek, 320 miles. Work is near- 
ing completion on the long bridge over the New river, and 
it is expected that through trains will be in operation this 
month from Norfolk, Va., west to Deepwater, W. Va., 456 
miles. 


WHeeLiInG & LAKE Eriz.—An officer writes that the company 
expects to have the low grade cut-off line between Bolivar, 
Ohio, and Orrville, completed and ready for operation about 
May 1. The 1,800-car yard, roundhouse, coaling tipple and 
shop buildings at Brewster, Ohio, will not be completed by 
that time. (Dec. 18, p. 1610.) 


WueeLinc, Capiz & Tuscarawas.—Surveys for a line to be 
built by this company will be finished soon, it is said, and 
arrangements have been made to begin construction work 
this spring. The proposed route is from Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
southeast via Dennisou, Laceyville, Cadiz, Harrisville, Cole- 
rain, Martin’s Ferry and Bridgeport, thence to Wheeling, 
W., Va., a total of about 55 miles. Power station and repair 
shops are to be built at Cadiz. The company has been in- 
corporated for $10,000. A. E. Townsend, President and Gen- 
eral Manager; G. W. Grissinger, Secretary, and J. E. Lacey, 
Treasurer, all of Cadiz. 


Winpsor TuNNeL & LAKE Eriz.—This company will apply 
to the Cenadian Parliament for a charter to build a line from 
Windsor, Ont., southerly through Sandwich West, Anderdon, 
Colchester North, Malden, Colchester South and Gosfield South 
to Kingsville, and branch lines from Harrow to Oxley, on 
the shore of Lake Erie; from Sandwich West to a point on 
the Detroit river; from Harrow westerly through Colchester 
South and Malden to Amherstburg. Powers will also be 
asked for to operate vessels on Lake Erie between Kings- 
ville, Ont., and some point in the United States; and also 
ito enter into an agreement with the owners of the Detroit 
river tunnel to operate its cars through the tunnel. G. J. 
Leggatt, Windsor, Ont., is solicitor for the applicants. 
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Railrond Financial News. 





CANADIAN PactFic.—It is understood that this company has 
an option on control of the stock of the Wisconsin Central, 
and that the option will probably be exercised soon. The 
Wisconsin Central would provide a Chicago connection for 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 


Cuicaco & ALToN.-—A semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. has 
been declared on the common stock. An initial dividend 
of 1 per cent. was declared in July, 1908. There is $19,542,- 
800 common stock outstanding, of which the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western owns a majority. 


Cuicaco & MinwauKkre Eurcrric.—The receivers have been 
ordered to pay the semi-annual interest due January 1 
on the $1,080,000 Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railway 
5 per cent. bonds of 1899-1919. The interest due July 1, 
1908, and January i, 1909, on the $4,000,000 Chicago & 
Milwaukee Electric Railroad 5 per cent. bonds of 1902- 
1922 remains unpaid, and holders of these bonds are asked 
te deposit their bonds with the Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Pucer Sounp.—This company, until 
very recently the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul of Wash- 
ington, and which increased its capital stock from $3,000,- 
000 to $100,000,C00 at the time it changed its name, is to 
take over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul of Idaho, the 
C., M. & St. P. of Montana, and the C., M. & St. P. of 
South Dakota, thus placing the entire Pacific coast exten- 
sion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul under the man- 
agement of one company. The increase in capital stock 
since all of it is owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, is of interest to the public only in so far as it per- 
mits an issue of $200,000,000 of bonds. The laws of the 
state of Washington forbid the issue of bonds exceeding 
in amount twice the capital stock of a railway company. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & Sr. Pauut.—See Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound. 


Cuicaco Raitways.—-Of the $25,394,000 underlying bonds of 
the Chicago Union Traction Co., which the bondholders’ 
protective committee have asked holders to deposit with 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, all but $18,500 
bonds have been deposited. The time has been extended to 
February 1 for the deposit of additional bonds. 


Cotorapo & SoutHERN.—See Stamford & Northern under Rail- 
road Construction. 


Detroir & Mackinac.—Henry K. McHarg has been elected 
President, with office at New York, succeeding as Presi- 
dent J. D. Hawks, who remains General Manager and 
becomes also Vice-President. 


Fort Dopcr, Des Moines & SourHERN.—See Newton & North- 
western. 


Missouri, Kansas & Trexas.—First and refunding 4 per cent. 
bonds 1904-2004 amounting to $1,500,000 have been sold to 
Speyer & Co., New York, and also $3,170,000 general mort- 
gage 4% per cent. bonds 1906-1936 have been sold to Speyer 
& Co. This sale makes the total amount of bonds out- 
standing in the hands of the public $6,682,000 for the first 
and refunding bonds, and $13,170,000 for the general mort- 
gage bonds. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paurt & Sautr Ste. Mariz.—See Canadian 
Pacific. 


Newton & NorRTHWESTERN.—The Old Colony Trust Company 
bid in this road for $1,000,000 at a master in chancery 
sale at Boone, Iowa, on January 5. It is stated that the 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern retains control. 


ToLepo, Sr. Louis & WrstTERN.—See Chicago & Alton. 


WESTERN Pactric.—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Boston, Mass., are 
offering $1,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, 1903- 
1938, at 9414, to yield 5.40 per cent. There are $50,000,000 
first mortgage bonds authorized and issued. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—See Canadian Pacific. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Central of Brazil has ordered nine locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Federal Furnace Co. has ordered one locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Columbia Trading Co. has ordered one locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Prescott & Northwestern has ordered one locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Cuyahoga Valley has ordered two locomotives from the 
Pittsburgh Works of the American Locomotive Co. 


The New Orieans Great Northern has ordered four locomo- 
tives from the Brooks Works of the American Locomotive Co. 


The Denver, Laramie & Northwestern is reported in the 
market for three passenger and three freight locomotives. 
This item has not been confirmed. 


The Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Co., reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of January 1, has ordered 12 simple con- 
solidation locomotives from the American Locomotive Co., for 
delivery about April 1. 


General Dimensions. 
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CAR BUILDING. 





The Northern Pacific is asking prices on 600 box cars. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has ordered one com- 
posite passenger car from the Pullman Co. 


The Green Bay & Western has ordered three passenger 
coaches from the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works. 


The Armour Car I.ines have ordered the building of 200 
steel underframe refrigerator cars in their own shops. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is in the market for 
four dining cars and four observation smoking cars. 


The Lemac Carriers Company, Old Colony building, Chicago, 
has ordered 100 thirty-ton poultry cars from the Ryan Car Co. 


The National Car Line, reported in the Railroad Agé 
Gazette of December 18 as being in the market for 200 thirty- 
ton steel underframe beef cars, has ordered 200 beef cars from 
Haskell & Barker. 


The Chicago, Wheaton & Western, Wheaton, Ill., reported in 
the Railroad Age Gazette of November 20 as having ordered 
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three double-truck closed cars from the J. G. Brill Co., has 
increased the order to five cars. 


The Denver, Laramie & Northwestern is reported in the 
market for 200 box, 75 stock, 25 flat and 50 coal cars also a 
number of cabooses as its initial freight equipment, and for 
15 first class vestibuled passenger coaches and 8 combina- 
tion baggage and smoking cars. This item has not been 
confirmed. 


The New York Central Lines have ordered 2,500 fifty-ton 
self-clearing hopper cars as follows: from the American Car 
& Foundry Co., 1,000 cars for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern; from the Standard Steel Car Co., 1,000 cars for the 
New York Central & Hudson River, and 500 for the Pitis- 
burgh & Lake Erie. 

The Louisville € Nashville has ordered the building of 1,000 
freight cars in its own shops. This equipment includes 500 
forty-ton drop bottom gondola cars to be built in the South 
Louisville shops and 400 box cars of 65,000 lbs. capacity and 
100 forty-ton drop bottom coke cars to be built at the New 
Decatur, Ala., shops. We are officially advised that the mate- 
rial for this equipment has been purchased. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is in the market for 
500 tons of structural steel. 


The Indiana Steel Co. has turned out the first rail at its. 
new plant at Gary, Ind. The company will at once put three 
blast furnaces into operation, while a fourth is being built, 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





Boca GranpDE, Fra.—An officer of the Charlotte Harbor & 
Northern writes that contract has just been let to McAuley 
Bros. & Durant, of Boca Grande, for extending the main line 
dock out to a depth of 30 ft. of water. Boca Grande is 110 
miles south of Tampa, Fla., on the gulf coast. (July 3, p. 453.) 


BREWSTER, On10.—See Wheeling & Lake Erie under Rail- 
road Construction. 


Brownwoop, Trx.—The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe has pre- 
pared plans for a new passenger station. All details have not 
been decided upon and contract will not be placed until these 
are arranged. The station will cost about $40,000. 


Cnicago, ILr.—-Bids are wanted January 20 by the Board 
of Trustees of the Sanitary District of Chicago, for the fabri- 
cation, erection and completion of the superstructure of two 
railway bridges crossing the North Shore channel of the 
Sanitary District of Chicago. One of the bridges is to be 
built on the line of the Mayfair cut-off of the Chicago & 
North Western in the township of Niles, and the other is to 
be built on the Milwaukee division of the same railway at 
Grand street in the city of Evanston, both structures to be 
finished by September 15, 1909. Separate contracts are to 
be given for each structure, but alternative bids may be made 
upon both structures by the same bidders. R. R. McCormick 
is President of the Board of Trustees. (Sept. 11, p. 927.) 


Des Motnes, Iowa.—Plans are now being completed for 
building the Seventh street viaduct. It will extend from 
Mulberry street to a point 400 ft. south of Elm street and 
will span Cherry, Market, Vine and Elm streets. The viaduct 
proper will be about 1,200 ft. long with two approaches, each 
approximately 400 ft. long. It will be of reinforced con- 
crete. At a recent meeting of the representatives of the 
roads interested it was decided to apportion the cost of the 
structure as follows: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 31.6 
per cent.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 24.5 per cent.; Des 
Moines Union, 22.8 per cent., and Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
21.1 per cent. The cost will be about $210,000. 


Durant, Miss.—The Illinois Central has given the contract 
to the George B. Swift Co., Chicago, for building a passenger 
and freight depot. It will be one-story high, of pressed brick 
and stone construction, and will have dimensions of 33 ft. x 
178 ft. Electricity will be used for lighting. It will cost 
$25,000. Work is to be commenced at an early date. 


ELLENSRURG, Wasn.—The Northern Pacific will soon begin 
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building a new passenger station to cost $50,000. It will be 
of brick, with stone trimmings. The present depot will be 
converted into a freight station. 


HArTieseurG, Miss.--The New Orleans & Northeastern is 
said to be asking bids until January 18 for building the pro- 
posed $125,000 passenger station. It is said that grading for 
the site is completed and that sidings are now being built. 
(July 24, p. 597.) 


KerITHsSBURG, ILt.—The contract for the construction of the 
new bridge of the Iowa Central has been given to the Union 
Bridge Construction Co., of Kansas City, Mo., the contract 
price being $800,000. The steel for this structure will be 
fabricated by the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. The 
bridge will be a single-track structure and is to be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1910. (Oct. 30, p. 1267.) 


LAFAYETTE, La.—Press reports say that about 200 acres of 
land were bought by the Southern Pacific (Morgan’s Louis- 
iana & Texas) east of the city limits as a site for shops. An 
officer is quoted as saying that a large passenger station is 
to be built at Lafayette as soon as pending negotiations for 
land are settled. 


Lamy, N. Mex.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has com- 
pleted plans for a new passenger station to cost $12,000. Con- 
tract has not yet been awarded. 


NATCHEZ, Miss.—The Mississippi Central has awarded the 
general contract to the George B. Swift Co., Chicago, for a 
new passenger station. It will be a one and two-story struc- 
ture, and of brick and stone. It will cost $60,000. Work 
will be commenced soon. (Sept. 4, p. 883.) 


OAKMONT, Pa.-—See The Crane Co., under Supply Trade 


News. 


PORTLAND, OrE.—The United Railways, Portland, Ore., is 
preparing plans for new car shops and car barns and for 
12 stations. The car barns will be of steel and wood con- 
struction and will have dimensions of 80 ft. x 120 ft. A 
new frame freight depot will also be built with dimensions 
of 50 ft. x 100 ft. Work on all these structures will be 
commenced within the next few weeks. 


SEATTLE, Wasn.—A slip 1,000 ft. long, 175 ft. wide and 30 ft. 
deep has been built here by the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound, for the accommodation of ocean steamships, in con- 
nection with which it will handle through Oriental traffic. A 
dock house 500 ft. long and 125 ft. wide is now in course of 
erection. See Tacoma, Wash. 


SuMMitT, CaL.—Plans are being prepared by the Southern 
Pacific for a large roundhouse and a 95-ft. turntable. This 
was made necessary by the recent order for two large Mallet 
locomotives which will be used for helper service in this 
district. 

TacoMa, WasH.--The Federal government is dredging the 
Puyallup waterway along one side of the property of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. On the other side this 
road is building a slip about 1,200 ft. long and 250 ft. wide 
and 36 ft. deep, for the use of the ocean steamships in con- 
nection with which it will handle through traffic to the Orient. 
This slip will soon be completed. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound is also building at this place a city freight 
house 550 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, and a grain house 500 ft. 
long and 175 ft. wide is in course of erection on the company’s 
private slip. See Seattle, Wash. 





Unusual Bridge Fire. 


On the evening of December 11, the wooden forms being 
used in the construction of a 600-ft. concrete viaduct carry- 
ing a highway over the new Pennsylvania yards in Long 
Island City were burned. The forms had been packed with 
hay at the end of the day to protect the newly laid concrete 
from freezing, the hay being then encased in boards. A 
locomotive set fire to the hay, which smouldered some time 
before breaking into flames, so that finally fire broke out 
on a large part of the viaduct at once. It took more than 
two hours to put out the fire, and in doing so it was neces- 
sary to tear down much of the sheathing. 
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American Locomotive Plant at Gary. 





The American Locomotive Co., New York, has bought 130 
acres of land at Gary, Ind., from the Gary Land Company, a 
subsidiary company of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and plans are being drawn for a new plant which officers of 
the locomotive company say will be the most complete and 
best-equipped locomotive works in the world. The land pur- 
chased is twice the extent of that occupied by the largest of 
its present plants, and when fully occupied will give employ- 
ment to from 12,000 to 15,000 workmen. The land adjoins 
that of the new plant of the United States Steel Corporation. 

The American Locomotive Co. now operates plants in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and Dunkirk; Pittsburgh, Pa., and Scranton; 
Richmond, Va.; Paterson, N. J.; Manchester, N. H., and 
Montreal, Can. At present there is no large locomotive plant 
west of Pittsburgh, and the selection of a location in the 
Chicago district provides additional locomotive building 
capacity where it is most needed for prompt and direct de- 
livery to a large number of railways. The new plant, it is 
said, is to cost some $10,000,000, and the output is to be about 
1,000 engines a year. The report that steel will be manufac- 
tured by the locomotive company is denied. 





Exhibits at the June Conventions. 





Earl G. F. Smith, Secretary of the Railway Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association, under date of January 8, has issued 
a circular regarding the exhibits at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
the occasion of the annual conventions of the Master Me- 
chanics’ and the Master Car Builders’ Associations, which will 
be held in Convention Hall on Young’s Million Dollar Pier, 
June 16-23. 

The exhibits and the offices of the Railway Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association will again be on this pier, except the 
track exhibits, which will be on the tracks of the Philadelphia 
& Reading on Mississippi avenue, adjoining the Boardwalk, 
about 200 yards from the convention pier, where they were 
last year. 

Contract has been let for the building of the exhibit struc- 
tures, which will be partly of a new design, and, it is ex- 
pected, will exceed in beauty past structures. There will be 
59,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space, exclusive of aisles, and 40 
cents per sq. ft. will cover the cost of erecting the structures 
and providing other facilities. The color scheme will be 
white and green and the rcofs will be water tight. Booths 
not in permanent buildings will be protected from the weather 
with canvas curtains. A telephone, will be provided for every 
two exhibitors, with free local service, from June 14 to June 
24. A reasonable amount of power for operating exhibits 
will be furnished without extra charge daily from 8.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. as follows: Electricity, direct-current, at 110 volts, 
220 volts or 550 volts; steam at 100 lbs. pressure, and com- 
pressed air and illuminating gas. 

This year the main convention entrance will open from 
the Boardwalk into the center of the Main Building, and the 
enrollment and other offices of the Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association will be just inside this entrance. It is desired 
that exhibitors occupying booths in the Main Building make 
them as attractive as possible, and exhibitors accepting space 
here will do so with the understanding that their booths may 
be used on the nights of the balls for the convenience of 
members and guests. 

Machinery Hall will be located as last year. Aquarium 
Court will be much as it was last year. The upper floor of 
Exhibition Building, known last year as Marine Hall, will 
not be used. The Annex will be used as heretofore. 

Space will be assigned in Chicago on February 15 to ex- 
hibitors who have made application prior to that date. The 
procedure will be substantially the same as in 1908. If there 
are any exhibitors whose requirements, in the judgment of 
the Exhibit Committee, make it imperative that they shall 
be especially taken care of, they will be assigned space first. 
Lots will then be drawn to determine the order in which 
exhibitors may choose space. If a representative of the ex- 
hibitor is present he may choose, and if no representative 
is present the application will be used as a guide in assign- 
ing the best space possible. Application for space shouid 


be made to the Secretary, 345 Old Colony building, Chicago, 
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so as to reach his office not later than February 13. No 
application will be considered unless accompanied by St. Louis 
draft payable to R. H. Weatherly, Treasurer, fully covering 
membership dues ($25) and the space applied for at the rate 
of 40 cents per sq. ft. 

The hotels belonging to the Atlantic City Hotel Men’s Asso- 
ciation have made special rates and reservations for the 
conventions, and a partial list of these hotels, together with 
their rates, is given in the circular. Members are urged to 
patronize only hotels belonging to the Atlantic City Hotel 
Men's Association, as they have contributed to the entertain- 
ment of the conventions. 





Forest Conservation and Creosoting. 

R. S. Manley, manager of the Gulfport Creosoting Company, 
Gulfport, Miss., has presented to the Congressional Commit- 
tee a statement and argument for the retention on the free 
list of imported creosote oil. These importations have in- 
creased from 3% million gallons in 1962 to 22 million gol- 
lons in ten months of 1908, and the price has advanced from 
6 cents to 8 cents a gallon. 

The average life of untreated ties throughout the United 
States is seven years. In the case of treated ties, the aver- 
age life has been found to be (conservatively estimated) 17 
years. The total number of ties now in use is about 700,000.- 
000. Annual replacement if none were treated, 100,000,000. 
If all were properly treated the annual replacement would 
be one seventeenth of 700,000,000, or 41,000,000, representing 
an annual saving of thousands of dollars to consumers, and 
of timber to posterity the equivalent of 59,000,000 ties, or 
nearly two billion feet board measure of timber, per year. 
This, at a reasonable estimate of value ($8 per 1,000 ft. board 
measure) shows a saving in money of $16,000,000 yearly, 
and to the extent of this saving in timber assists in the con- 
servation of the forests. Following the same line of illus- 
tration for poles, piles, posts, lumber, timber, mine props, 
such as can be properly treated, it can be shown that a 
further annual saving of $49,000,000 may be effected by wood 
preservation, and forest conservation accomplished propor- 
tionately. 





Westinghouse Financial Position. 





The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., started the year with a cash balance of $10,902,338 
as follows: 


am SARERN GRRMOLY A: 6. 6n.0e a dewes ee cesen cee was $9,277,337 

Deposits in New York, December’ 21, report received in 
NNEMMNSUMAMNNINEN:  SUUEMMNR TRENT 0 5. a helo hrs voce wo SIS Kod wd a a 89,880 
Nar RDM Gusta cs ache aS 6 a's 9-454 ahea areewere alvs. e ws 1,536,120 
Total cash balance Dec. 31, 1908..........0c0008 $10,902,337 
Uupaid balance on stock subscriptions. ...........cscc0e0 2,346,389 

Total cash balance Dec, 31, 1908, including unpaid 
balance on stock subscriptions...............-. $13,248,677 


The sinking fund payment due December 31, and all in- 
terest on funded debt due January 1, has been deducted from 
the above balances. The bank notes as of October 23, 1907, 
payable in cash and not yet presented amount to $25,000, and 
the accounts payable as of October 23, 1907, payable in cash 
and not yet paid, aggregate approximately $12,000. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has sent out 
checks for $562,725, representing interest due January 8 on 
bonds, debentures, etc., set aside $500,000 due to the sinking 
fund on December 31, 1908, and paid $220,000 in settlement 
of sundry debts, preliminary to the opening of a new balance 
sheet. 

The company is now in a very strong position, a great deal 
of the credit for which is due to George Westinghouse, who 
was largely instrumental in raising $17,785,000 necessary to 
the discharge of receivers.—Wall Street Journal. 





Storage Battery Street Car. 





An experimental car equipped with the storage battery per- 
fected by Thomas A. Edison some years ago is to be tried 
out on the Third Avenue Railroad, New York, within a few 
months. The metal in the battery, which has not heretofore 
been thus used, is nickel with an alkali reaction, the ad- 
vantages including lightness and longer life. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The general offices of the Franklin Railway Supply Co., 
Franklin, Pa., have been moved to 80 Church street, New 
York. 


Avery, P. Eckert has gone into the railway and electrical 
supply business at 50 Church street, New York. Telephone, 
4019 Cortland. 


Alfred A. Pope is President of the Latrobe Steel & Coupler 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., instead of Albert A. Pope, as erro- 
neously stated in these columns last week. 


Window design 1344-Dl of The O. M. Edwards Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is to be used on the 16 coaches being built for 
the Central of Georgia by the Pullman Company. 





Alexander Thomas, Secretary of the Crucible Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died on January 8. Mr. Thomas was 59 years 
old and had been in the steel business for over 30 years. 


The United States Engineering Corporation, Chicago, has 
been incorporated, with $2,500 capital, to conduct a general 
engineering and construction business. The incorporators 
include: J. B. Strauss, K. Hojaard and A. F. Bruss. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., is 
asking bids up to January 25 on sheet steel, angles, I-beams, 
channels, bars, springs, too] steel, billets, iron bars, castings, 
etc.; steam shovel hoisting chain and other chain, steel cable 
and blasting supplies. ‘ 


The American Locomotive Co., New York, has been incor- 
porated in Illinois, with $500,000 capital stock. The Atlantic 
Equipment Co., New York, has also been incorporated in 
Illinois, with $2,500 capital. The offices of both companies 
in Illinois will continue to be in Chicago. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has made a contract 
with the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
hereafter purchase all its equipment from the Westinghouse 
company, the first order placed by the St. Paul being for 
equipment for 5,500 cars for its western lines. 


J. E. Simons, Fisher buiiding, Chicago, formerly of the firm 
of Lawson & Simons, Chicago, has been appointed Western 
Agent for the Damascus Bronze Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
Composite Board Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The latter com- 
pany makes an inflammable board for the interior lining of 
steel cars. 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J., announce that the 
business heretofore carried on by the American Engineering 
Specialty Co., Chicago, and by its branch offices and agents, 
will hereafter be conducted in the name of Warren Webster 
& Co. No change will be made in the personnel of the Ameri- 
can company. 


The Tennessee Steel Co. has been incorporated in Maine, 
with $20,000,000 capital stock. The incorporators named are 
employees of a promoting company. T. M. T. Raborg, 111 
Broadway, New York, is quoted as saying that some informa- 
tion as to the plans of the new company may be given out 
within a week or two. 


Bids will be received by Edmond Gunn, 25 Toronto street, 
Toronto, Ont., up to January 30 for the purchase of the mill, 
machinery, roadbed, marl deposits, etc., of the estate of the 
Western Ontario Portland Cement Co., Ltd. The plant is at 
Atwood, Perth county, and has been in operation for three 
years, with an estimated capacity of over 300 barrels a day. 


The Kankakee Car Co., Kankakee, Ill., has been incorpo- 
rated in Illinois, with $130,000 capital stock, for building and 
repairing cars and rolling stock of all kinds. The incorpo- 
rators are: Leroy J. Vierson, W. J. Wesloh and Adolph Stan- 
kowitz. The Kankakee Car Co. will be the new name for the 
Kellogg Car & Equipment Co., the President of which is Leroy 
J. Vierson. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has just re- 
equipped the spike department of its Youngstown plant with 
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another system of fuel oil. The system just installed is that 
manufactured by Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
equipment consists of spike furnaces, pumping, heating and 
regulating systems. 


Gulick-Henderson & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., inspecting engi- 
neers, foundry specialists and chemists, have opened a western 
office and laboratory in the Manhattan building, Chicago, in 
charge of W. O. Collins, who is a new member of the firm. 
Mr. Collins was formerly a member of the firm of Collins & 
Stevens, Chicago, making a specialty of inspection and gen- 
eral engineering work. 


McCord & Co., Chicago, announce that their automobile 
and machine supply business, heretofore conducted as a de- 
partment, has been transferred to the McCord Manufacturing 
Co., with factory and headquarters at 2587-2637 Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. The railway supply business will be 
conducted as heretofore from the Chicago offices in the Old 
Colony building and the New York offices at 50 Church street. 


The McInnes Steel Co., Corry, Pa., makers of McInnes 
“Extra” high-speed steel and McInnes crucible too] steels, has 
just completed a large modern rolling mill for rolling squares 
and rounds from 4 in. up to 14 in. There has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the company’s usiness, and it has ap- 
pointed John Robinsteen representative at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with office in the Diamond building. Other representatives 
of the company are: Schrock & Squires, 29 Pearl] street, New 
York, and Lawson & Simons, Fisher building, Chicago. 


The Crane Co., Chicago, reported in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of December 25 as being in the market for 2,700 tons 
of structural steel for a new plant at Oakmont, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has given the general contract for the erection 
of this plant to H. L. Kreusler, of Pittsburgh. Sub-contracts 
have been given to the American Bridge Co., for the erection 
of the machine shop, and to the Riter-Conley Manufacturing 
Co., for the erection of the foundry building. The company 
operating this plant will be known as the Crane-Best Co. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, has recently 
had a number of its Thor pneumatic hammers installed in a 
unique manner in Frederick Thompson’s latest production, 
“Via Wireless,” now running at the Liberty Theatre, New 
York. The plot of the play revolves about the over-tempering 
of a huge experimental gun so that it will explode under test, 
and throw a large government contract for patents on the 
second gun. The second act of the play discloses a reproduc- 
tion of the forge room of one of the largest steel plants in the 
country. During the action of the scene the pneumatic ham- 
mers are conspicuous because of the rapid vibration caused by 
their operation. 


George C. Smith, an executive officer and director in many 
auxiliary Westinghouse companies, has been appointed special 
representative of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., in connection with its interests in a large 
number of electric railway and electric power companies whose 
securities are held as investments. Among the companies are 
the Lackawanna & Wyoming Rapid Transit Co. and subsidiary 
companies, the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., the 
Electric Power Securities Co. of Niagara Falls, the Grand 
Rapids, Grand Haven & Muskegon Railway and the Atlanta 
Water & Electric Power Co. Mr. Smith’s headquarters will 
be in the City Investment building, New York. 


Joseph Wharton, President of the American Iron & Steel 
Association, died on January 11 at his home in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Wharton was born in 1826. In 1853 he took charge 
of the Lehigh Zinc Company’s business at Bethlehem, Pa. He 
established the Bethlehem Iron Co., now the Bethlehem Steel 


Co. Later he bought nickel ore lands in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, and established a nickel refinery at Camden, 
N. J., said to be the first plant in this country which success- 


fully produced nickel. He was owner, President and Director 
of the Andover Iron Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.; owner and Presi- 
dent of the Wharton & Northern Railroad; President and 
Director of the Hibernia Mine Railroad, and was interested 
in a number of other companies. 


‘harles R. Herron, of Chattanooga, Tenn., late Southern 
Sales Manager of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
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Mahwah, N. J., died at his home in Uhattanooga on December 
6, 1908. Mr. Herron was a well known business man of 
Chattanooga, with a wide acquaintance throughout the south.. 
He was born in Ireland in 1844. His parents came to Amer- 
ica in 1848 and located in St. Louis, Mo. At the age of fifteen 
he became a foundry apprentice, and after serving his ap- 
prenticeship, became a journeyman moulder, traveling through 
the United States and Canada. In 1873 he started a stove 
factory in Indianapolis, Ind. He then became connected with 
the Eureka Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and served a term 
as a member of the Board of Public Works of Cincinnati.. 
His connection with the brake shoe business began in 1889,. 
when he took charge of the Ross Meehan foundry at Chatta- 
nooga, making brake shoes and malleable iron castings. 
He then went to the American Brake Shoe Co., and in 1902 to 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., where he continued 
as Southern Sales Manager to the time of his death. He 
was also largely interested in the Herron Pump & Foundry 
Co, Chattanooga. 


Joel Steven Coffin, recently elected Vice-President of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mahwah, N. J., was 
born in Michigan in 1861. His first work was in the lumber 
district of northern 
Michigan, but when he 
was 17 years old he 
went into railway serv- 
ice aS an apprentice in 
the shops of the Mich- 
igan Railroad, now part 
of the Grand Trunk 
Western. After com- 
pleting his apprentice- 
ship he was made a lo- 
comotive fireman, and 
about a year later be- 
came engineman. In 
1885 he went to the 
Wisconsin Central as 
engineman, and in 1890 
was appointed road 
foreman of engines. 
Two years later he went 
into the mechanical de- 
partment of the Galena- 
Signal Oil Co., Frank- 
lin, Pa. He was made 
Manager of that depart- 
ment in 1896, and in 1907 was elected Vice-President of the 
company. In 1902 he organized the Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Co.; he has been President of this company ever since 
and will continue actively in that office. Mr. Coffin’s present 
headquarters are at 30 Church street, New York, and the 
general offices of the Franklin company have been removed 
frem Franklin, Pa., to this address in New York. 





J S Coffin. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

High Duty Drill—The Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
just issued a folder which illutrates and describes its No. 24 
high duty drill, which is said to be of very rigid construc- 
tion, using high grade materials. 





Oil vs. Coal.—Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., are 
just mailing copies of a new booklet on oil-burning appliances 
and furnaces. This booklet is well illustrated, showing in- 
stallations of these oil burners and furnaces in various manu- 
facturing and railway shops. 


Foundry Machinery and Equipment.—Booklet No. 93 just 
issued by the Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., 
is as a reminder of the line of foundry machinery manufac- 
tured by this company, including the Newten cupola, elevators, 
electric hoists, chain blocks, traveling cranes, etc. 


Belt Conveyors.—The Robins Belt Conveyor Co., New York 
and Chicago, has just issued Bulletin No. 1, which contains. 
a reprint of an article, the Belt Conveyor, which was read 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
Detroit, Mich., June, 1908, by ©. Kemble Baldwin, M.E., Chief 
Engineer of the company. 
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Convention Souvenir.—The Berger Manufacturing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, has issued a catalogue containing a program of the 
Berger sales convention for 1909, which was held from Decem- 
ber 28 to January 2. The catalogue gives a brief history of 
the growth of the Berger company, with reproductions from 
photographs of the officers, executives of the sales and allied 
departments, branch office organizations and sales force. 


Automatic Machines.—The National-Acme Manutacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just issued general Catalogue H, 5 in. 
x 9 in., printed on heavy paper, which illustrates and describes 
Acme Automatic multiple spindle screw machines and Acme 
Semi-Automatic screw slotting machines. This catalogue is 
intended to give a complete, but brief description of the me- 
chanical construction of these machines in addition to their 
possibilities as producers of duplicate parts. A large number 
of full-page illustrations show the different machines and 
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number of transparencies supplement the descriptions of the 
various parts. 

Carbonizing Coating.—The Goheen Manufacturing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, has issued literature descriptive of a number of 
bridges and viaducts protected by its carbonizing coating, in- 
cluding the Union Pacific bridge at Omaha, Neb., the Sixth 
street viaduct, which is two miles long, at Kansas City, Mo., 


and the Fourteenth street viaduct at Denver, Colo. The 
carbonizing coating and oxidized carbon cement manufac- 


tured by the Goheen Co. are sold under guarantee, the com- 
pany assuming the responsibility for the results attained. 
The company is also distributing a bound pamphlet contain- 
ing a report of tests made by William T. Magruder, M.E., 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and formerly Chief Chemist of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
on the spreading power of carbonizing coating, red lead and 
graphite paints, made at the Columbus shops of the Penn- 
sylvania in 1906. In the detailed summary of these tests, 
carbonizing coating shows very satisfactory results. A copy 
of this pamphlet may be obtained by interested parties. 
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The Atlas Roller Side Bearing. 


A new side bearing, which is manufactured by the National Patent 
Holding Co., Railway Exchange, Chicago, is here illustrated. The im- 
portant principle embodied in the design is the use of toothed racks 
for moving the conical rollers and the provision for moving the 
top portion of the roller case and the rollers with each movement of 
the body bolster. The advantage obtained by this principle is that 
the rollers are always in proper position for service and the motion 
obtained by the use of the cogs prevents the formation of flat spots 
on the conical rollers by sliding. The method of driving the rollers 
by recessed cavities for the gear teeth is quite original and accom. 
plishes the object simply. These rollers are made of malleable iron 
and are hardened on the outer surface by some method of tempering. 
In each side bearing there are two rollers, 2 in. mean diameter, and 
334 in. long. The roller case is arranged so that the top and bot- 
tom portions interlock, and while there is a free vertical and lateral 
motion of the body bolster to allow for tipping, the radial motion 
of the bolsters always causes the side bearing to move with it. One 
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Atlas Roller Bearing as Applied to Passenger Car or Tender. 


of the views shows the application to ordinary freight cars where 
there is ample space, while the other is adapted to passenger cars 
or tenders where the space is limited. 

With this side bearing, the body bolster and bearings may be kept 
in contact at all times, allowing the side bearing to carry a portion 
of the load. This new bearing is now in service where severe con- 
ditions are showing its merits, and it would seem that it will properly 
fill an important place in car construction. The inventor of the 
bearing W. White, President of the National Patent Holding 
Company. 


is 





The Kewanee Air Pump Union. 


The aiv pump union shown in the accompanying cut is one which 
has been recently put upon the market by the National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This new union is similar in construction to other 
Kewanee unions, but is designed for use in connection with locomo- 
tive air pumps. 

There are several advantages claimed for this union over other 
designs intended for the same purpose. The brass and iron con- 
nection at the ring permits this union to be connected and discon- 
nected very often, as there is no corrosion between the brass and 
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Kewanee Air Pump Union. 


iron. The brass and iron ball-joint seat makes it unnecessary to use 
a gasket as is the case in a great many of the unions now in service. 


Every union sent out by. this 
company is tested with com- 
pressed air at 100 Ibs. pressure. 
By placing the union under water, 


the slightest leak is easily detected. 
Special attention is paid to this test, 
as a leak in the joint of an air 
line is not as easily located in serv- 
ice as on a steam or water line. This 
union is said to be cheaper than an 
all-brass union. 


Glidden Cement Dressing. 
The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently put on the 


market a waterproof and _ oilproof 
dressing or finish for cement 
and concrete surfaces, such as 
floors, walls, ceilings, etc. This 


Fig. 2—Engine and Dynamo Showing 
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dressing seals the pores or voids with a mineral pigment, preventing 
the absorption of water, oil, grease or germs. It arrests the forma- 
tion of dust due to abrasion and makes a finish impervious to water 
and oils. This product is composed of elements distinctly waterproof 
in themselves and it has many uses in cement and concrete con- 
struction. It is applicable to tunnels, subways, aqueducts and 
retaining walls. It makes an excellent finish for concrete abutments 
at the approaches of railway stations, as it converts dingy, discolored 
and stained cement and concrete surfaces to 4 bright, clean, uniform 
color, sanitary and attractive in appearance and harmonizing with 
the neat surroundings of a modern station. It is also of use on 
floors of stations, roundhouses, storehouses, etc., because of its water 
and oilproof qualities. The Glidden company has made experiments and 
tests for the last year and a half before putting this on the market. 





Anderson-Lacy Electric Headlight. 


The accompanying illustrations show a new design of electric 
headlight for use on locomotives. The headlight is manufactured 
by the Anderson-Lacy Electric Headlight Co., Houston, Texas. This 
new design is said to incorporate both high power and efficiency, and 
to have proven in actual tests to be more economical than other 
electric headlights now in service. This fact is said to be due to the 
substitution of a valve-geared engine, shown in Fig. 1, for the steam 
turbine engines used in other types. This engine is built on the 
principle of a compound reciprocating engine and its two important 
features are slow speed and economy. Since high speeds shorten the 
life of machinery, the slow speed feature of this machine is regarded 
as a most important one. The normal speed of the steam turbine 
engine used with other types of headlights is said to be between 
2,000 and 3,000 r.p.m., when operating at 100 lbs. steam pressure. 
The engine used with the Anderson-Lacy electric headlight runs at 
a normal speed of 800 r.p.m. at an average steam pressure of 75 
lbs. This engine is said to have a low maintenance cost, due to 
the slow wearing of the parts. It is claimed that actual figures 
resulting from tests upon this engine have shown that there is a 


































Brush Holder and Governor. D 
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saving of 50 per cent. in the steam consumption in comparison with 
other engines. 

The dynamo used in this headlight has been especially designed for 
this work and is said to be of the latest and most efficient type of con- 
struction. One of its principal features is the manner in which the 





Fig. 3—Anderson-Lacy Electric Headlight Lamp. 


armature is contained within the machine. It is ring wound and 
the field coils are series wound. The armature core is built up of 
iron laminations and is keyed to the shaft rather than being 
pressed on. This permits its being easily removed. In removing 
and replacing an armature, all that is necessary is to let down the 
end plate of the dynamo and remove the nut and key from the 
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and to give perfect contact at all times. They are, also, unaffected 
by the jarring which results when the locomotive is running at high 
speeds on uneven track. ‘his construction of the brush holder guar- 
antees perfect contact and allows for continued service. ‘The gover- 
nor is attached to the shaft, as shown in Fig. 2. This governor is 
said to be very sensitive and to respond quickly to any variation in 
speed. 

Particular attention has been given to the design of the lamp, 
shown in Fig. 3. The mechanical movements of the carbon feeds have 
been minimized, there being but one joint between the dashpot and 
the carbon holder, which feature is an important one in the lamp 
feeding mechanism. ‘The carbon holder and guide greatly simplifies 
this part of the lamp, and makes it very easy to insert and remove 
a carbon, at the same time giving constant contact which prevents 
flickering. The carbon is inserted in a brass tube and a brass thimble 
is attached to the carbon. In this thimble are two steel balls which 
project out on each side sufficiently to have contact with the tube 
in which the carbon is inserted. These balls are held in contact 
with the tube by a spring. The tube, together with the carbon, is 
removed from the lamp by loosening a thumb catch. By this method 
the clutch and guide ring remain rigid with the lamp and alinement 
of the carbons is not disturbed. 

This lamp is said to be very economical, requiring but from 500 
to 800 watts for a maximum of 3,000 candle power at the are. It 
has been designed to be readily adaptaple to old headlight housings 
and reflectors, such as are used with oil lamps. Special housings 
are supplied when desired. The generator and engine are 28 in. long, 
14 in. wide and 13 in. high. 





The Gill Selector. 





The Gill selector, used to call stations on telephone lines, has now 
been in use on the New York Central between Albany, N. Y., and 
Fonda, about 15 months, and a recent report showed that there had 
been no failure of a selector to work during a period of six months. 
The Postal Telegraph Co. uses a Gill selector at Boston to call Buf- 
falo, 500 miles away. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western uses 
Gill selectors on its train despatching telephone line of 203 miles 
from Binghamton to Buffalo. On this line there are 45 stations. On 
the Commercial telegraph lines of the Canadian Pacific there are, 


- 


between Montreal and Vancouver, 75 testing points, at all of which 
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Fig. 4—Engine and Dynamo. 


shaft. Only about ten minutes’ time is required to remove and 
replace an armature. It is important that an electric headlight 
should be so designed as to permit easy and quick repair and this 
point has received particular attention in the design of this head- 
light. The outboard bearing on the dynamo has been omitted, as 
seen in Fig. 2. 

If the current supplied to an electric headlight varies, the lamp 
will flicker and give a very imperfect light. This flickering is often 
due to poor brush contact, which in turn, is due to the design and 
quality of the brush holders. The brush holders and the rocker of 
the Anderson-Lacy outfit are so mounted as to be readily accessible 


. 


the attendant is called by the Gill selector apparatus. As _ the 
selector has an automatic answer-back, the apparatus often affords a 
quick method of testing the line, even if the operator does not re- 
spond. 

The United States Electric Co., New York City, which makes the 
Gill selector, reports that on a prominent railway the time of run- 
ning freight trains has been reduced about 10 per cent. since the in- 
troduction of telephones for despatching, largely because of the time 
saved in getting the attention of station operators. The United 
States Electric Co. has a working sales arrangement with the’ West- 
ern Electric Co., New York and Chicago. 
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Garland Ventilators for Dining Cars. 


Garland ventilators are being applied to dining cars to keep them 
free from smoke, cinders, dirt and odors from the kitchen. In order 
to keep out odors from the kitchen, the ventilation of the kitchen 
must be stronger than that of the dining room. 
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Staten Island, New York City. The plates were 13-in. flange plates for 
girders 5/8 in. and 11/16 in. thick and of an average length of 32 ft. 
The average number of 15/16-in. holes was about 96 to the plate, 
staggered except at the ends. There were three sizes of plates and 
varieties of spacings; 52 of one kind, 168 of the second and 96 of 
the third. The total length of plate handled was 10,036 ft., the total 





The dining room is equipped with six or eight ventilators applicd weight being 285,850 lbs. and the total number of holes punched 
30,384. In handling these 
plates, four were passed 








through the punch at a time. 
A few days previous one man 
punched 12,740 holes °/;,-in. in 
diameter, one at a time, in a 
day of 10 hrs. This work was 
done on light transmission line 


tower angles with a light 
single stroke quick acting 
punch. These punching per- 


formances are believed by the 
above company to be records 
in the line of rapid punching 
in a bridge shop. 








The Unity Switch Stand. 





The Unity switch stand, re- 
cently brought out by the Mor- 
den Frog & Crossing Works, 
Chicago, is a single-lever 
ground-throw stand which 
operates the split switch, the 
distant signal and an_ in- 
dependent lock rod providing 
a positive facing-point lock. 


The lever turns through 180 
deg., in the first half of which 


it moves the distant signal and 
releases the point lock, the 





Kitchen End of Dining Car Equipped with Garland Ventilators. 


to deck windows in the usual manner. The amount of air taken out 
by each ventilator at a speed of 45 miles an hour is 400 cu. ft. per 
minute, six ventilators, therefore, drawing out 2,400 cu. ft. per 
minute. Thus the air in the dining room is changed once each minute. 
The ventilation of the car increases with the speed 
of the train, of course. 

The kitchen is equipped with four of the side 
ventilators, two on each side. Two of these ven- 
tilators are connected to the hood over the range 
and carry off the heat and smoke. One is made 
double, the upper part drawing from the kitchen, 
while the lower part is connected to the refriger- 
ator in the kitchen, and keeps a current of fresh air 
passing through it to carry off the odors from the 
contents. In addition to these four side ventilators 
two pairs of ventilators are placed over hatches in 
the center of the deck above the kitchen. 
are placed on the under side of the hatch openings 
to regulate the ventilation. These extra venti- 
lators increase the exhaust from the kitchen and 
produce a movement of air from the dining room 
towards the kitchen, instead of from the kitchen 
towards the dining room. The total exhaust of 
air from the kitchen at 45 miles an hour is 2,600 
cu. ft. per minute. The air space in the kitchen 
being about 600 cu. ft., the air therein is changed 
four times a minute at this speed. 

These ventilators can be applied readily to din- 
ing cars in the yards without withdrawing them 
from The side ventilators, as already 
mentioned, are applied to the deck sash openings, 
the screens being removed. The ventilators on top 
of the deck over the kitchen cover the hatch open- 
ings usually fitted with lid and screen. The height 
of the deck ventilators is 7 in., which is less than 
the height of the smoke-jacks from the range, or 
the open hatch lids, and therefore well within the 
clearance limit. 

Garland ventilators are 
Co., Chicago. 


Registers 


service. 


handled by the General Railway Supply 





Plate Punching Performance. 


The receivers of Milliken Bros., Inc., New York, report that 143 
tons of plates were punched in one day of 8 hrs. 47 min., on a Hilles 
& Jones (Wilmington, Del.) multiple punch at their structural shops on 





final movement throwing the 
switch. Returning the lever, 
the first movement closes and 
locks the switch before the signal can be set to safety. The switch 
can be operated to allow a train to drill into and out of a siding with- 
out disturbing the distant signal, which remains set and locked at 
danger and thus protects the movement. 


te 


The Unity Switch Stand. 


By means of a very simple attachment, when desired, the target 
can be moved independently of the switch and with the distant signal. 
The stand is designed to operate either wire-connected or electrically- 
controlled distant signals. The mast is furnished in any height, and 
the targets of any size and shape required. A number of leading 
roads, including the Chicago & North Western, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the Grand Trunk, the Big Four and the Southern Pacific, are 
using these stands. 











